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PREFACE. 



There is a droll saying, that, with a series of old newspapers, 
some paste, and a pair of scissors, a very entertaining book can be 
made ! No doubt there is truth in this ; for what is history, but 
extracts from the works of various authors, collected by patient 
research, arranged in chronological order, with remarks and observa- 
tions by the writer, and perhaps embellished with illustrations ? The 
" History of the Dress of the British Soldier" has been compiled in 
this way ; and I shall at once put the reader in possession of the 
authorities from whom I have gained my information, rather than 
fill the body of the volume with notes and references, which, though 
very necessary in many works, are always a disagreeable interrup- 
tion, and are not required in this. The works that I am most 
indebted to are the following : — 

Planche's " History of British Costume." 

" The History of Dress from the Earliest Period till the Close of 
the Eighteenth Century." By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 

" The History of the British Army." By Grose. 

"A Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour as it existed in 
Europe, but particularly in England, from the Norman Conquest 
to the Reign of Charles II." By Sir S. Meyrick. 

" The Illustrations of the Armour and Ancient Arms at Goodrich 
Court" By Skelton. 

Gough's " Sepulchral Monuments." 

Stothard's " Monumental Effigies." 
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IV PREFACE. 

^^ Notes and Recollections of a Professional Life/' By the late 
William Ferguson, £sq., M.D. 

Anecdotes have been taken from Froissart, and reference has 
been made to Montfaucon's ^^ Antiquites Expliqude," as well as to 
other works. 

Several of the drawings have been made from the armour in the 
Tower of London, and some from monumental effigies ; than which, 
it is considered, there cannot be more faithful representations of the 
dress of those who lie buried beneath them. By these means there 
is no great difficulty in tracing the costume of men of rank to a 
remote period. Many monumental effigies have been broken and 
disfigured by Cromwell's ruthless soldiers ; nevertheless, there 
remain sufficient in a tolerably perfect state, of various dates, to 
carry us back to the Norman Conquest There also exists splendid 
armour of men of rank, of different periods, which puts us in 
possession of the costumes of those early days ; but it is not easy to 
ascertain how soldiers of inferior rank were clad, because they were 
engaged by men of wealth and power to serve their sovereign for a 
limited time, or for a particular expedition ; and when the period of 
service had expired, or the expedition was over, they fell back 
again into citizen or agriculturist, and their war dresses, being of 
little value, were neglected, and went to decay. Very little 
respecting soldiers' clotliing occurs in history, or in records of early 
date. Formerly there was no reg^ar uniform ; and tliough there 
are instances of the Government clothing the soldiers, yet, gene- 
rally, the armour tliey wore was their own indindual property, and 
kept in consequence of their feudal tenures. Charles the Sixth of 
France first introduced standing armies in Europe. Our early 
king% do not a|>pear to have had even a body-guard. Under these 
circumKtances, the exact dress of die lower grades of soldiers, during 
the earliest periods of our lii>tory, is scarcely to be ascertained. I 
have, however, in Plate XL, drawn an archer and a cross-bowman of 
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the time of Henry V. The latter is copied from a drawing of Sir 
S. Meyrick's ; the former is designed from the descriptions I have 
read of that dress. But these were not soldiers of the lowest grade. 
I have also attempted portraits of the Norman soldiers at the time 
of the Conquest, trusting more to that curious piece of work, the 
Bayeux tapestry, than any other representations. In Henry the 
Eighth's and Elizabeth's time we have drawings of soldiers. The 
uniform of the British army can scarcely be said to have commenced 
before the eighteenth century. 

From the year 1809, when I joined the army, I have trusted 
to my own journals and sketches of the numerous changes 
which have been made in the dress of our soldiers. During the 
Peninsular War, I wore the heavy dragoon cocked-hat, as well 
as the heavy dragoon helmet ; at the battle of Waterloo, the light 
dragoon shako; at the siege and capture of Bhurtpore, in India, 
the lancer cap. Since that time, both in England and in India, I 
have worn the staff cocked-hat. I may, therefore, fairly be allowed 
to criticise those head-dresses with which I have been many years 
fitmiliar. If I have taken the same liberty with others, with which 
I have not been on the same intimate terms, it is from having 
received &ithful reports of them from persons on whose judgment I 
can rely. 

Many persons may be disappointed in the drawings of this 
volume, because they are not coloured. After much consideration, 
I came to the decision, that a distinct outline would more clearly 
show the forms of the various dresses than any other method which 
could be adopted. I beg to call the attention of those who might 
wish for coloured prints, to the costumes of Sir S. Meyrick's 
<^ Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour as it existed in Europe, 
but more particularly in England, from the Norman Conquest to 
the Reign of Charles II.," where the illustrations are blurred and 
obscured by colour, and the outlines disfigured, conveying a very 
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indistinct idea of what is intended ; and request tliey will com|mre 
them with Skel ton's clear and well-defined outlines of die ^' Armour 
and Ancient Arms at Goodrich Court.'* A coloured print is very 
seldom effective, even when well done ; and it is almost impossible 
to represent the beautiful lights, shades, and reflections of armour. 
I do not presume that my outlines can be compared with Skelton's, 
but I trust that they are sufficiently distinct and correct to convey a 
just idea of the dresses described. Moreover, it is not the colour of 
the dress of our soldiers tliat I am most anxious about; it is the 
a[ipropriateness of their garb, arms, and equipment, to the purposes 
of war. 

I Hcarci>ly expect tliis volume to be an ornament to a drawing- 
room table ; but I confess I am most anxious tliat it should be reaid 
by tliose interested in the welfare of die army, and by those in 
audiority ; not diat I am vain enough to believe that which I have 
written will be im|)licitly followed, but I may have stateil some 
facts, and given some hints, which will be heedecl, and prove 
beneficial to die army; more pardcularly at this moment, when 
diere is a feeling amongst most military men, diat our army is not 
sufficiently well clothed, equipped, and armed. 

Aldiough I have been long anxioas to write on this subject, 
I sliould have btvn glad if an abler pen an<i pencil had been 
employfMl. There seemed no pros|>ect of this; therefore I have 
attempted the subject, which is certainly one of considerable im|>ort- 
ance to die army. My suggestions may not be appruve^l of by 
many ; it would be wonderful if they were, for perlia|M there is 
nothing which admits of a greater variety of fancy and taste than 
dress ; but I am convinced that every hint on the subjc*ct, given by 
experience<i military men, is useful. My object, it will Ik? seen, in 
tliis volume is to get rid of every incumbrance diat may o|>pri*ss the 
soldier, i%hether from the weight of his arms and knapsack, or from 
beinic clugge<l widi ftU|>erfluouH stra|Hi, buttons, and tJi*tf»elH« iumI 
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every inconvenient part of dress not adapted to the purposes of 
war. My feeling is, that no part of a soldier's dress should be 
merely ornamental ; every thing that is appropriate and efficient for 
its purpose can be made handsome. 

Convinced that a volimie of this kind could not be published 
without considerable loss, unless done by subscription, I have 
adopted this method of publication. I am much flattered by the 
ready way in which my friends have met my wishes, and beg par- 
ticularly to thank those who have kindly added their opinions on the 
subject to their subscriptions; many of the former are those of 
officers of high rank and experience, and carry with them weight, 
and express feelings which are very general. The following 
are extracts from their letters; the first is from an experienced 
officer, high in rank, who has served in every quarter of the globe, 
and is the hero of a hundred fights. He writes : — " During my 
long service, I never recollect the dress of the army being such as 
would ensure to the poor soldier on service comfort or convenience ; 
the ornamental has been the study of those who had the direction of 
these matters. The late Sir William Meadows said, ^ All men 
have fancy, few have taste;' and unfortunately the comfort and 
convenience of the soldier has been quite lost sight of in the anxiety 
of these fancy people to show their taste, which, by-the-by, has 
generally been very bad. The jackets of the men were at one time 
short, and cut off close to the hips (to look smart), so that no pro- 
tection was afforded to those parts which (particularly on service) 
should be defended from wet and cold." 

Another officer writes : — " 1 only hope your work may have the 
effect of inducing the authorities to give the soldier a dress and 
equipment that may be at the same time useful, comfortable, and 
handsome. As it is, it appears to be the sole object to make the 
dress as inconvenient and uncomfortable as possible ; and in the 
case of tlie poor infantry, as hideous as can well be conceived. 



" A ligbi, iioai, comfortable head-dress, u nnrrow plinltU- stock nf 
Home soft material, a loose frock coat to cover die loins am) thi)^s, 
lo come down within an inch and a half of the knev, nnri to be made 
Inrf^e enough to admit of a comfortable waistcoat with sIpovch under 
it, in tilt winter months at lioiiic, and in America, and other cold 
climates ; and to be worn without the waistcoat in summer at home, 
and in warm climates. Tlic knapsacJc and ]iouch oKould be im- 
proved; in short, tlie whole thing wants altering. If aii in^try 
soldier has to step over a drain two feet broad, he has to put one 
hand to bis cap to krep it on his head, and his other to hiH jioueh ; 
and what becomes of his mnsket I " 

Now let us see what a cnvalry man says. " It is very advisable 
ill ])rogr«-«Hing to know what tias been done before, and by what 
steps we haw arrived at the present order of things, that we may 
not risk for novelty sake that which is really no novelty, but lias 
been tried and found wanting. I think while you point out the 
past, ynu may u well venture on a model for the future, avoiding 
all the inconvenience of the {lasL 1 can find no costume for a horse- 
man 10 good as die loose ovcrsili and jacket of the hussar made easy 
in the arma ; a good cloak at hia saddle-bow, and a light waterproof 
ovn^-ooat with sleeves, which might be laid on bis valise ; a« little 
gold lac« OS you please : a low busby, strongly built, that would 
nvo his head from a blow — a less abundant kit." 

Another cavalry officer writes: "My own o])inion is, that in 
our small army wc should hare no distinction of l!(;ht and heavy 
cavalry, which, after all, is only in tlic red ooat and brass hat, two 
things the sooner we arc rid of the better. The general dress 
should be that of the old light dragoon as he went out to the 
Peninsula, with •ome slight improvement But llir chief point 
should be to have a fixed costume for the different climates we are 
liable to l>e sent to : for iiwtance, what can be more absurd than a 
regiment in Canada and one at the Cape ve«ring the mmc dren ? 
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yet this is supposed to be done. The King's dragoon guards wore 
in Canada a kind of busby, with blue pea-jackets, and long boots 
lined with sheepskin in the winter; very good and sensible, and 
quite indispensable, but most assuredly not according to regulation. 
The seventh hussars had only to put on the large sheepskin-lined 
boots with their warm pelisse, and they were well clothed ; a proof 
of the advantage of the light over the heavy dress. A brass helmet 
was found not serviceable in Africa by the seventh dragoon guards 
when that regiment was at the Cape. Whatever may be the dress 
selected for dragoons, it should have nothing on the shoulders, the 
idea of protection is absurd ; did any man in your old regiment, the 
sixteenth light dragoons, with the old dress, get more hurts than 
when it was changed ? I would have all our dragoons, light dra- 
goons, and, if you will it to call them so, keeping the lancers and 
hussars as at present, who are light troops, making them all go to 
India in their turn." 

A person of rank says : ^^ This is a subject which has met with 
less attention than it deserves, and you will do the British army 
good service in directing attention to it. I think the foppery and 
folly of former times has made people shy of approaching it ; but 
there is nothing in this to deter one from treating it seriously, as it 
ought to be treated. In other countries, great modifications in the 
soldiers' dress and equipments have been introduced ; and if this 
was wise and reasonable where the troops are not exposed to the 
great changes of climate, and fatigue of all kinds, which oyrs have 
to undergo, how much more is it required in the British army ? I 
am aware that these very changes of climate make it difficult to 
suggest a uniform dress and equipment for our soldiers ; but this is 
the very reason why the subject should be approached by those 
whose experience in different parts of the world entitles their opinion 
to respect. If only an equipment for European climates were 
required, probably the present Prussian system is as good as could 
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be adoptecl ; their motto seems to be, that nothing is ornamental in 
a soldier's dress and equipment wliich is not useful." 

A guardsman writes : ^' I hope you will say nothing against the 
bearskin cap. I am very glad the subject has been thus taken up, 
and I wish you every success." 

A very old friend — " I am delighted to subscribe to your book, 
and conclude that I shall form a conspicuous character in your pul)- 
lication in the costume I assumed in the year 1785." 

An officer of rank, who has serve<l long in India, writes : '^ I 
hope you mean to suggest the expediency of allowing the general 
intro<Iuction of regimental white jackets for undress |>arade, and 
ordinary duties in India, for the officers as well as the soldiers." 

Another luUU — " It is rather cruel u|>on the service to hand down 
to posterity the lavend(T-coloure<l trousers, which the unfortunate 
infantry are now condemned to wear, in addition to the shell jacket 
and the very ugly shako. From the dilTerent climates our army 
are obliged to serve in, it is impossible to combine utility with 
uniformity ; go<Kl taste we can never expect." 

A more than ordinary observant correspondent writes : *' I shall 
be very glad if you de<licate a |>ortion of your work to the dress of 
our sohliers in the colonies; I am satisfied this has not been suffi- 
ciently attended to l>y the authorities. I have, myself, seen the 
Spanish, IVench, and Danish troops in the West Indies much more 
healthy than our own, from great attention to their comfort in their 
dress. I am not al>le to give you any information on the sui>ject, 
nor have I any drawings, but you are aware that« as regiirds 4lr4*ss 
the wluiie biNly of civilians in the tropics appear in loosi* white jackets 
and trousers, and a light skull-cap : and, if my memory serves me, 
tiie shakos ant! reil ccKits of our tr4N)|>s were not altere<i in our West 
India colonic**.** 

A civilian telU me : ** I havi* been striving a •iliorc while this 
suniuier with the fifty-second in Limerick biirracks: and I should 
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say, the ugliest head-piece, and integuments for the lower man, you 
will have to pourtray, will be the present infantry cap and light blue 
trousers." 

A cavalry officer says : ^^ I hope you will dwell on the madness 
of our soldiers wearing leather caps under a tropical sun/' 

A very old military friend, and distinguished officer, has men- 
tioned, that he thinks ^' such a work as this will have no effect, but 
to make young officers dissatisfied with their present dress." I beg 
to state that nothing is further from my wish ; I have ever been a 
determined stickler, for conforming in the minutest particular, to 
the regulations on dress, and have always expressed extreme dislike 
to every attempt made at regimental alteration by the taste or fancy 
of any officer, and which I still think most objectionable. I trust 
that I cannot be misunderstood on this point. It is true, that I 
have found fault with the arms, dress, and equipment of our army, 
but I have done so generally and on principle ; with the earnest 
desire not only to render service to our gallant troops, but to benefit 
our country. 

Another friend has stated ^< that nothing is desirable in a soldier*s 
dress which interferes with his appearance ; that no extent of utility 
in any article can compensate him for becoming an object of ridicule 
in the opinion of the people by wearing it." I cannot accede to 
this observation : certainly it may be inconvenient to wear for years 
many parts of military equipment which are only useful on the day 
of battle, and that battle may only last a few hours, and be the 
only fight the soldier witnesses during his life ; whilst others carry 
what they may deem cumbrous appointments during the whole 
period of their military career, usefid only in war, without once 
having seen a shot fired in anger. But these are not good reasons 
for allowing the soldier to give up any portion of that equipment 
which may be only required in war, and at the moment of battle ; 
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nor for decorating him with any splendid dress which would be found 
most objectionable in the hour of trial. 

At the same time, there is no reason why military dress should 
not unite utility and beauty ; but if this is impracticable, there can 
be no question that those parts of dress suited to the purposes of 
war, however frightful, should be adopted in preference to others 
unfit for those purposes, though very beautiful. 

The ridicule of the people is a momentary ebullition, arising 
more from novelty than from other causes, and subsides when the 
eye is no longer a stranger to tlie object of excitement ; otherwise, 
tlie little boys would run after the g^rdsmen when they appear in 
tlie streets of London, and shout at their overwhelming, preposte- 
rous, hideous bearskin caps. 

With great diffidence I now commit my volume to the criticism 
of the public, more particularly to tliosc of military men, trusting, 
however, to their kind feelings, and hoping that the errors may be 
palliate<l by the good intentions of the Author. 
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DRESS OF THE BRITISH SOLDIER. 



ANCIENT BEITISH PEEIOD. 

B.C. 55. 

FirTY-riTE years before the birth of Christ, Julius Csesar landed on the 
shores of Britain, and found the inhabitants of Cantium (Kent) the 
most ciyilized of all the Britons, and differing but little in their manners 
from the Grauls, from whom they had most probably acquired the arts of 
spinning, dyeing, and weaving wool. There is much obscurity about 
their dress, therefore a drawing is not attempted. Sir Bichard Hoare 
says that the ordinary dress of the early Britons was the skin of a 
brindled or spotted cow, or made of the skins of the beasts killed in hunt- 
ing, or a cloak of sheepskin ; and that, before the Boman invasion, the 
dress of the chieftains consisted of a close coat, or covering for the body, 
called by Dio a tunic, and described as chequered with various colours 
in divisions. Below were loose pantaloons, called by the Irish hriffiSf 
and by the Bomans bra^ and hraccd, whence the modem term breeches ; 
on the head a conical cap, called cab ; shoes made of raw hide, the hair 
turned outwards. Various accoimts state that the warriors punctured and 
painted their bodies with a colour made from the herb called glastum or 
woad, which was of a blue colour ; Caesar says, to make them look dread* 
ful in battle. The Bomans, on their first invasion, imagined that they 
lived constantly in ^^puris naturalihu8,^^ because they stripped themselves 
nearly naked to be free for the encounter. We have, however, the tes- 
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tiinonv of i'aesar to tlie ftu't, tliat v\rn ihc loast oiviliztnl wt'n* dad in 
»kins, and tlie soulhoni Britons, like tho Gaiilr*, won" frvi\\ivni\y splm- 
didly atliivd. ^Fcn of rank amongst the Gauls and Unions, atvonlinix 
to Caesar and DiodoruH. nliavcd the cliin, but wore immense t an «;U'd 
mouMtaeljes, some of them hanging down on their breasts. Over tlie 
tunie, both fJimls and Britons won* the ttnguttu a short elnnk so eallrd 
by the K^mians. The British nagum was of <me uniform eoh)ur, generally 
either blue or blaek. 

The arms i»f the ancient British wen» the lanee, or spear, tin* 
Hword, daiTLT^'r. bows and arniws, and the battle-axe. The mrtal uxd 
in their eouMnution was bn^n/.e. Thrir shirhls wtTe Hat and ein*u- 
lar, made of wieker, likewise their (|uivers; and many of them wen* 
covered with mrtal. Several brazen swords and spear-heads wen* found 
in the brd of the river Thames, ni-ar Kini^ston, and many have bi'en 
found in <>ther ])laees. The usual method of their iii:hting is said t4» 
have been ow horsebuek and in chariots. It is probable that the inha- 
bitants of (taul and Britain were originally the same p«*oph»; they had 
the same customs, their lant^uage, arn»s, namen of t»»wns and |M'rsi>us, 
wrn* similar, and both dr>rfnded fn^m the Sevthians. 



Tin: HO.MAX BRITISH I»ER10I). 

It w«»uld havt^ \^^*\\ nuq^ri-int; if a ei\ili/.ed peoph* likt* the 1{om:r;^. who 
compU'riMl and In -Id pii^^i* s-ion of liritain for upwanls i»f *M^\ year*, had 
not intriiiluecd many nf their customs into the country: it ap|H-nrs that 
l»ifon» the clnM» of tin* first <'enturv, their dress was in «omi» nii-asun* 
iidi»[»tiM| !)y the inhabitants. " The sons of the Britii^h chieftains," Ha\s 
Tucitus, ** K'lran to alh^-l our dn*ss:'* the hractr wen* abandoned by the 
MUitiieni ami ea>tini Britons; and the Roman tunic, rr-achiiii; nearly t«» 
th«* knee, with the cloak or maiitli- • still. lio\\e\er, called tlie Miigttm — 
iH-caine the p'liend liabit of the lutter ela?«s. Thi' pn*-eminent dn's?. tif 
the Romans, and uhidi iliotinguisheil them in a marked May fnmi the 
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Greeks, as well as jBrom the barbarians, was the toga, which appears to 
have remained the costume of the state with the patricians until the last 
days of Eoman splendour ; and it may be asserted, that not until the 
empire was transferred to Constantinople, did the toga become entirely 
superseded by that more decidedly Grecian dress, the pallium. There 
are considerable doubts as to the true form of the toga. The tunic was 
a later introduction among the Eomans than the toga, which reached 
more than half way down the thigh. Soldiers, when in camp, wore the 
tunic without the toga. The pallium, or mantle, being less cumbersome 
and trailing than the toga, superseded the latter. When worn over 
armour, and fastened on the right shoulder with a clasp or button, this 
cloak was caHei paludamentum. 

The costume of the Boman soldiers, who played so conspicuous a part 
at this period in Britain, may be obtained in all its varieties, by a refer- 
ence to the famous work of Montfaucon (Antiquite Expliqme), 

The two soldiers drawn in Plate I. may be considered to be a fair 
representation of the foot soldier of the Koman legions. The first wears 
a cuirass of scale armour, formed of flexible plates of steel on a sub- 
structure of leather, lapping over each other, and allowing full play to 
the motion of the body. The other figure wears the laminated cuirass, 
consisting of bands of brass about three inches wide, wrapping half 
round the body, and fastened on a leather or quilted substructure ; the 
shoulders being also covered with similar bands. They both wear tunics 
reaching nearly to the knees, and the drawers appear as low as the calf 
of the leg. The military sandals, which vary in shape, were called 
ealigcd; they were set with nails underneath, to prevent slipping. A 
short sword, for either cutting or thrusting, having the blade edged on 
both sides. The shields here represented are of two kinds ; and there 
were others of difierent shapes. The Eoman cavalry, after the conquest 
of Greece, were armed much like the infantry, carrying swords, shields, 
and javelins, with points at both ends. Complete Koman armour con- 
sisted of the helmet, shield, lorica, and greaves. The lorica was 
originally of leather, but in the time of Severus (according to Livy) the 
whole of the Eoman armour was of bniss. 
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ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD. 

A.D. 450— lOlG. 

A Welsh bard, bv name Anucrin, who flourished earlv in the sixth 
rentun% and who fought in person against the inradcrs of his country, 
giv4»s tlio following a<.*eount, in his famous poem, called " Oododen," of 
the battle of Cattrarth: "There were present," he writes, "three 
hundred warriorn, arraved in gilded armour; three loricated bands, with 
three commanders wearing golden tonjues; they were armed with 
daggen*, white nheathed piereerH, and wore four pointed (wjuan*) 
h<'liii('ts ; some of them carried spears and shields, the latter being mude 
of Hplit wood. Their leader had a projecting shield: he was hamesikHl 
in w.'aly mail, anne<l with a sbiughtering pike, and wor(> the skin of a 
licast.*' Tht» t»oaly mail of wliich Anuerin speaks, was the well-known 
armour of tho Sannatian and (luthic tribes, from whence the Komans 
derivt'd tiu'ir lorirti nquamata. Mael wa«, indeed, but the British word 
for in»n; tl»o tunie covered with rings*, to which the word mail was 
afterwards applied by the Norman French, was literally calltHl by the 
Saxons yrhrtfiiged hyrn^ ringed armour. The square, or four |»oiiitiHl 
lielmet. was woni as late as the ninth oentun' in France, by the guards 
of Lothaire and Charh's tlie Bald: and square crowns are sometimes 
M'cn in the Anglo-Saxrm illuminations. In a MS. in the Cotton col- 
lection, marked " ClaudiuH, B. 4," thert.» i.s one of the earliest siM*cimens 
<if tlie ring<Ml Ayrw, In^rrowed fn:)m the Phrygians, which wiis formed of 
rinc:s sewn flat ujHin a heather tunic. In tin* year 177!>, an ancient 
barrow was ojN'ned near Chatham, a f«keIeton wa.*< found within, with an 
inm H[>ear-he:id lit\een inches loni;. an iron knife, an iron swonl thirty- 
live and a i[uarter inches h»ng fmm the |>oint to the Ivittom of the 
handh', whirh \^as all in om* pitre; the blad<' was thirty inches long, 
twii in breadth, flat, double-edgeil, and shar]) |)uinted : it is nupptiMMl 
th«"i** wen* th«' aniin of tlie Am^lo-Sa^ons. 

It i?« nvonleil iif thf Danos. that when e.*<tabli*>hed in Eiiuland, ami i»n 
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their conversion to Christianity, they cast off the former colour of their 
dress, which used to be black, and adopted gay colours, and endeavoured 
to outshine the Saxon ; for it is said, " the Danes were effeminately gay 
in their dress, combed their hair once a day, bathed once a week, and 
often changed their attire : by these means they pleased the eyes of 
women." Saxon military and civil costume differed but little. Many 
warriors are represented with no other weapon but a shield and a spear, 
axe, or bow and arrows, and without any addition to their ordinary 
dress ; but, in &ct, they were all soldiers, the addition of a spear, a 
shield, and sometimes but not invariably a helmet made them ready for 
the fray. The sword was almost generally worn, indeed there was a 
severe penance in the ancient canons for going unarmed. The short 
linen tunic was preferred to aU other vestments, as the one in which 
they could the most freely wield their weapons ; and the only addition 
to that commonly worn, was a metal collar which acted as a breastplate, 
and was called hroest-heden or hrcest-heor^, breast defence or breast guard. 
Although this continued to be their general habit in war, they were not 
unacquainted with defensive body armour, for as early as the eighth 
century they were familiar with the tunic of rings, called bym. The 
cap was of the Phrygian shape, apparently made of leather, sometimes 
bound and bordered with metaJ. The leather hehne is frequently men- 
tioned by Saxon writers, as is also the felten hat, the felt or wooUen hat, 
— a cap completely conical and without ornament, occurs in some MSS., 
and appears from its shape the immediate predecessor of the nasal 
helmet of the eleventh century. The shields varied in size ; they were 
oval and convex, and some nearly large enough to cover the whole 
figure ; they were generally painted with a white ground and of various 
colours in circles : some were gilt. The sword was two-edged, long and 
straight. Their weapons were all formed of iron, and consisted of long 
broadswords double-edged, daggers, javelins, and long spears, some of 
which were barbed and others broad and leaf-shaped. The spear-head 
seems to have been variously formed ; and they used the byl, which is 
stated to have been very destructive at the battle of Hastings ; and the 
battle-axe was also used with great success ; it broke in pieces coats of 
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mail, aiid the stocl casques of the Normans : their large shields protected 
them from the arrows, and they stood firm against William's horse ; 
surrender was a word unknown to them. Tlie ringed annour alluded to, 
consisted of a tunic, perliaps made of quilted cloth or leather, upon which 
was fastened rings of iron, side bj side, covering the entire surface, 
similar to some of those worn by the soldiers of William the Conqueror. 
It is curious to remark, that so far back as Harold the Second, there 
were complaints that the English took their fashions from the French. 
The monkish chroniclers declare, that the English had transforme<l 
themselves in speech and garb, and adopted all that was ridiculous in 
the manners of these |>eople for tlieir own ; tliey shortened their tunics, 
tlu'V trimmed their liair, tlu*y loaded their arms with golden bracelet*, 
and entirely forgot their uhiliI simplicity. In the militiirv habit llamld 
ordennl a change, wliich led to a decisive success in Wales. The heavy 
annour of tlie Saxou (for the tunic covered witli rings was considerubK^ 
in weinjht) rendereil tlieni unable to pursue the Welsh to their nvesst»s. 
IliiroM ol).served thin impediment, and coininunded tliem to uac anni>ur 
luiwle of InitluT only, an»l lii;ljter weapons. This leather annour con- 
sisted in t)verlappin:^ Haps, cut into the sliape of scales or leaves, called 
corium, or in the X»)nnan la\v.4 corictum. 

Plate 11. repres«'ntb two .Vni^lo-Saxon.M, <ine with a coat of rint^^, a 
lari^e shirld, an*! a simple conical eap ; the other in a tunic without mail, 
a small >liieM, and a Phrvi^ian cap. 

In tlu' lM';^inniiii: of the seventh century tlio British chiets were 
in the liabit of wiMriuij: skin kilts («itrip«Ml kilts were eoiiinii>n) ; and ai« 
the inhabitants <»f N.»rth Britain were on intimate tin..s with their 
neii:ii!H»urs, ii is hii,'lilv probabli' that tlieSeoltish kill i"* mueh older than 
gfnerall\ supposed. 
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THE NOEMANS. 

A.D. 1066—1087. 

The military habit of this period has several novelties : the first is the 
capuchon or cowl to the tunic, covered with rings, which does not appear 
in Saxon illuminations ; over this is placed a conical helmet, with its 
nasal, and, in some instances, with a neck-piece behind. Both Normans 
and Saxons are represented in the tunic reaching nearly to the knee, 
and being cut up behind and before for general convenience. In the 
rudeness of some of the representations it appears as though it termi- 
nated in short trousers. The Norman name for this military vestment 
was hauberk. The best pictorial authority for the dress of the Norman 
soldier, at the time of the conquest of England, is that curious relic, 
the Bayeux tapestry ; but the work was originally rude, and time has 
much defaced it, so that it is difficult correctly to understand what may 
have been intended to be represented. 

Besides the hauberk of rings, there are some marked with transverse 
lines, so as to give the idea of either being quilted, or stitched in chequers, 
or covered with small lozenge-shaped pieces of steel instead of rings, 
known about this period by the name of mascled armour, from its re- 
semblance to the meshes of a net. Other descriptions of armour were 
in use, and in some instances the hauberks appear to be composed of 
rings and mascles mixed ; in others, the body is diamonded, and the 
cowl and arms covered with rings. 

The archers were a most important arm of the troops, who did the 
Conqueror invaluable service at Hastings, and made the bow for many 
centuries the chief strength of the English lines. 

Plate m. represents three Norman soldiers, one of them an archer, 
with a close vest covered with rings, wide breeches gathered above and 
below the knee, and ornamented with two large red spots. The other 
soldier on foot has a tunic divided with small squares, and rings in the 
middle of them ; he has a kite-shaped shield, with a nondescript dragon 
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distinction to the Anglo-Saxons, who left at least the upper lip unshorn, 
but they shaved the back of the head ; it was so great a novelty that 
the spies sent by Harold to reconnoitre the camp of William, de- 
clared they had seen no soldiers, but an army of priests. This fashion 
is supposed to have been adopted from the nobles of Aquitaine, who had 
been distinguished by so extraordinary a practice for many years pre- 
vious to the Conquest. 

Fashion has ever been blindly submitted to : scarcely any thing has 
been too ridiculous or too useless to prevent its being followed. 

In Plate IV. eight helmets are portrayed, to show that from the earliest 
period helmets have been worn, with ornaments on the top of them, 
similar to those of modem times ; ornaments not only useless, but 
exceedingly inconvenient, by adding a top weight to the cap, which, for 
military purposes, and for the comfort of the wearer, should sit as firmly 
on the head as it is possible to make it. Nob, I, 2, and 3, are Assyrian 
helmets, of a date 870 years before Christ. No. 2, is a serviceable one. 
Nos. 1 and 3 are preposterous: nevertheless, helmets very similar in 
shape were adopted by the Grecians (shown in Nos. 4 and 5) ; and the 
Eomans at one period run into the same absurd practice. No. G is a 
specimen. No. 8 is the Boman helmet worn during the republic ; well 
calculated for its purpose. No. 7 is a Soman British helmet, found in 
Hertfordshire, made of bronze. The Assyrian helmets, mentioned 
above, are taken from drawings in Layard's Nineveh. 



EEIGNS OF WILLIAM II., HENEY I., AND STEPHEN. 

A.D. 1087—1154. 

The Normans and Flemings who accompanied the Conqueror to Eng- 
land, and those who followed him in great numbers afterwards, are said 
by our early historians to have been remarkable for their ostentation 
and love of finery : personal decoration was their chief study, and new 
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fashions were continually introduced by them. Peaked-toed shoes and 
boots, of an absurd shape, excited the wrath of the monkish historians. 
Ordericus Vibalis says they were invented by some one deformed in the 
foot. Peaked-toed boots were strictly forbidden to the clergy. The 
shoes, called pi^acia, had their points made like a scorpion's tail : and a 
courtier, named Robert, stuffed his out with tow, and caused them to 
curl round like a ram's horn — a fashion which took mightily amongst 
the nobles. The custom of shaving the back of the head, amongst the 
Normans, has been noticed. On their establishment in England, this 
unbecoming custom was abandoned; and with the usual caprice of 
fasliion, they ran into the opposite extreme. William of Malmsbury, 
who lamented over the cropping system, during the reign of Kufus, 
reprobated the long hair, the loose flowing garments, the extravagantly 
pointed shoes, and the unweaponed effeminate appearance of the youths 
of tliat day. In IICVI;, when Henry I. was in Normandy, a prelate, 
named Serlo, preached against the fashion of wearing long hair so 
eloquently, tliat the monarch and his courtiers were moved to tears ; 
and taking advantage of the impression he had produced, the enthusiastic 
prelate whip|>ed a pair of scissors out of his sleeves, and cropped the 
whole congregation ! This vras followed by a royal edict, prohibiting 
the wearing of long liair ; but in the next reign, that of Stephen, the 
old fashion was renved; wlien in 1139, it received a sudden check from 
a trifling circumstance. A young soldier, whose chief pride lay in the 
beauty of hiri locks, which hung down almost to his knees, dreamed one 
night that a m:in strangled him with his own ringlets : the dream had 
Hurh an i'tfect upon him that he immediately cut them off, and cropping 
became again tlio order of the day. But this reformation, adds the 
hintorian, did not la«t long; scarcely a year elapsed before the people 
rctunicd to their former follies ; and those who wished to be thought 
court ii-rs, |HTniitted their hair to grow to such a sliameful length that 
tliey resembled women : those wlio had not abundance of hair wore 
wigs ; and from this date thcv mav be said to have been invented. 
Pfrruqiiier?* ouglit, therefon*, to a.H8ume threv Sagittarii for their arms, 
in honour (t( King St4»plien. The annour and wca|>on8 of the time of 
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the Conquest continued, with little variation, to the close of the twelfth 
century. William Eufiis (1087 — 1100) is represented on his great seal 
in a scaly suit of steel or leather armour, with^ in lieu of a nasal helmet, 
a new head piece, called by the Normans a ehapelle'de-fer — an iron cap, 
of a very Tartar-like shape. Henry I. (1100 — 1135), on his great seal, 
wears a hauberk of flat rings ; and the seal of Milo Fitzwalter, constable 
of England, and governor of Gloucester, during his reign, exhibits the 
baron in a suit of mascled, or quilted armour, of the same shape as those 
in the Bayeux tapestry, with a gonfanon, a kite-shaped shield, and a 
chapelle-de-fer. Stephen (1135 — 1154) appears on his great seal in a 
hauberk of rings, set edgewise ; an improvement upon the flat-ringed 
armour in point of security, though much heavier to the wearer. And 
the seal of Bichard, constable of Chester, of the same period, represents 
a warrior, wearing a suit of what Sir S. Meyrick denominated tegulated 
armour, it being composed of small square plates of steel, lapping over 
each other like tiles. The nasal helmet, gonfanon, and kite-shaped 
shield, appear abo on this seal; and the long pointed toes to the 
chausses, are curiously illustrative of the period. Thus we have evidence 
of five or six varieties of body armour during the first half of the twelfth 
century ; besides which, there was what Sir S. Meyrick caUs treUiced or 
broigned, rusted and banded. The ingenuity both of armourers and 
warriors, was naturally in continued exertion to invent such defence for 
the body, as woidd be proof against all the rapidly invented weapons for 
the purposes of destruction : alterations were constantly taking place, 
but too minute for delineation then, or for distinction now, when time 
has half obliterated the details of objects, at first but imperfectly repre- 
sented by the rude artists of this dark but interesting period. The 
hauberk, covered with flat rings, or with rings set upon their edges, and 
closely stitched together, which is denominated single mail, is the most 
obvious armour discernible firom the close of the tenth century to the reign 
of Edward I., and that scales and mascles are the principal varieties. When 
Magnus Barefoot, King of Norway (1093 — 1103), led his forces to Britain, 
he was opposed, near the Isle of Anglesea, by two earls, Hugh the Proud, 
and Hugh the Fat. The king shot an arrow against the former, and at 
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royalty, or high ecclesiastical rank. The crown has been many years 
broken, and an injudicious attempt has been made to restore it with 
plaster of Paris. The effigy of Eichard I. is in the same abbey — and 
this, as weU as that of King John at Worcester, are attired much in 
the same way — ^both are represented with beards and moustaches, 
which came again into fashion towards the close of Eichard' s reign. 
The military habits during this reign underwent no distinguishable 
change, but there were novelties during the reign of Eichard I. and 
John — the shield emblazoned with heraldic bearings; the long tunic 
worn under, and the surcoat worn over the coat of mail, usually made 
of silk of one uniform colour, but sometimes variegated, sometimes richly 
embroidered, and sometimes altogether of cloth of gold or silver. Both 
the seals of Eichard I. represent him with a long tunic under the 
hauberk, and his brother John is in a surcoat. 

It has been conjectured that the custom originated with the Cru- 
saders, both for the purpose of distinguishing the many different leaders 
serving under the cross, and to veil the iron armour so apt to heat 
when exposed to the direct rays of the sun. The date of its first 
appearance in Europe, and the circumstances of the Knights of St. 
John and of the Temple being so attired in their monumental effigies, 
are certainly arguments in favour of the supposition. The drawings of 
two knights of the time of Henry 11., delineated in Plate V., are taken 
from monumental effigies of this period. 

The representation of Crusaders in Plate YI. is abo of this date 
The third crusade of Eichard I. was in 1190, 1191. He was detained 
by Leopold, Duke of Austria, and sold to the Emperor Henry VI., on 
his return to England, afber defeating Saladin at Jaffa. It is not sur- 
prising that the Crusaders should have lost so many men and horses, 
loaded as they were with armour of the heaviest description. Besides 
the surcoat, two other military garments are common to this period, the 
tcamhegs or gambeson^ and the haquetan or aiketon ; they were wadded 
and quilted tunics, the first according to Sir S. Merrick, of leather 
stuffed with wool, and the second of buckskin filled with cotton ; these 
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were worn by those who could not afford hAuberks. The helmet towartla 
the close of the twelfth century had osBumed the shape of a augar-loaf, 
but suddenly during the reign of Bichard I. it lost its lofty cone, and 
subsided into a flat-topped steel cap, with a hoop of iron passing under 
the chin, the face being protected by a movable grating affixed to a 
hinge on one side, and fastened by a pin on the other, so that it opened 
like a wicket, and might be taken off or put on as occasion required. 
This was called the aventaille or ventM^ as the earlier defences for the 
face had been before. 

The ploitran defer or steeUplate, introduced during this centur}* to 
prevent the pressure of the hauberk upon the chest, was sometimes worn 
under the gambeson, sometimes between it and the hauberk. In a com- 
bat between Bichard Cccur de Lion, then Earl of Poitou, and a knight 
named William de Barns, they charged each other so furiously, that 
their lances pierced through their shields, hauberks, and gambesons, and 
were only prevented by their plastrons from transfixing their bodices. 
In later times the plastron is called the gorget. The shields in the 
reigns of Bichard I. and John decreased in length, and became less 
arched at the top ; they were afterwards called heater-shaped. To the 
spoar, sword, battle-axe, and bow, we have to add the arbaliste or cross- 
bow, introduced during the reign of Bichard I., who was killed by a 
shaft from that wea]K)n. It continued in use till musketry superseded 
it. A very ancient weapon called yijann^, ^uisarme, ^yMrm^, juisarme^ 
is not \cr\ well described by any writer; it seems to have been a 
weapon formed with a lance and a hook on one side of it, both to un- 
horse the rider and wound him also, and to leave him exposed to attack 
bv swords. 

A remarkable occurrence took place in this reign. Tlie Bishop of 
Norwich, for divers military offences as a general officer, ap|H*ared 
before a tribunal, and was punished with the seizure of his temporalities 
and a considerable tine. 

There was a curious law enacted during the reign of Bicliard 1. for 
the i^iveniment of those going by mni to the Holy Land: — " He who 
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kills a man on shipboard, shall be bound to the dead body and thrown 
into the sea ; if the man is killed on shore, the slayer shall be bound to 
the dead body and buried with it. He who shall draw his knife to 
strike another, or who shall have drawn blood &om him, to lose his 
hand ; if he shall have only struck with the palm of his hand without 
drawing blood, he shall be thrice ducked in the sea," &c. &c. 
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Dctcription of Platk VII. 

No. 1 ropresents mail of a very early jH^riod, and m'cnis t*> !• 
UHod by the Noruians. It cousiHts of Hiiiall in^n riii^s ucw* 
Htrutum of leather. 

No. 2 itt another kind of mail, with the r\\\y^ Ket ed{J[(•way^4. 

No. 3 is rather imaginar}', but it looks like the dress of th«' Ni»riii:iii 
soldiers as rt*presented in the I^yeux tajH'str}*, nhieh seems td lti> inatlf 
of a substructure of leather, with siiiall 8((iiAn>s made by si'wiiiL: >inall 
pii'ces of metal to it, aud within the M|uare8 riiif^. 

No. 5. is the mail which is made by small rinpt uniting each t>t1i«*r. 
and without any substructure. This varied a pnul deal in tlie hi./f iif 
the rings, some being made of larger and others of smaller. No. i is the 
same mail, only the ring.^ are drawn much elosiT together ; and No. (> is 
the way in which it is made, one ring uniting four others. 

No. 7 is the fragment of a curious |M>rtral or breast -guanl of a horse, 
which is in the Tower. It is fornuHl of small nnind pitves of metal, 
about the size of a ]H*iiny-piiH.'e, and is called |K»nny-plate anuour. It is 
probably not of earlier date than Henry VII. 
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HENRY III. 

A.D. 1216—1272. 

The long reign of Henry III. embraces the greater part of the thir- 
teenth century, but its costume is more remarkable for increase of 
splendour than for alteration of form. Matthew Paris, the monk of 
St. Alban's, a faithM historian, and an eye-witness of much of the 
pageantry he describes, represents himself disgusted rather than pleased 
by the excessive foppery of the times. 

The military habit underwent several changes: quilted and padded 
armour of silk, cloth, buckram, or leather, came still more into use; and, 
from the peculiar work with which it was now ornamented, obtained the 
name of pourpoint, and cotmterpoint : a complete suit, consisting of a 
sleeved tunic and chausses, was frequently worn by the knights of this 
period beneath the surcoat, which was considerably lengthened, and, 
during this reign, first emblazoned with the arms of the wearer. The 
flat-ringed armour nearly disappeared, and that composed of rings set up 
edgeways seems to have been the most generally worn mail of the thir- 
teenth century. But during this reign a new species was introduced 
from Asia, where it is still worn. This consisted of four rings con- 
nected by a fifth, all of which were so fastened with rivets, that they 
formed a complete garment of themselves without any foundation, — see 
No. v., Plate 7. There were other changes which took place during 
the reign of Henry III. The flat-topped cylindrical helmet of the reigns 
of Bichard and John descended no lower than the ears, the face being 
covered by the aventaille, but in this reign it covered the whole head 
and rested on the shoulders, and by degrees assumed a barrel form 
bulging at the sides. These great helmets were only worn when in 
positive action, being too heavy and cumbrous for general use, and when 
forcibly turned round upon the shoulders by a vigorous stroke of a 
lance, severely hurt the wearer. In the romance of Lancelot du Lac, 
the helmet of a knight is said to have been so turned, that the edges 
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grazed his shoulders, and *' ses amies etoient touU>fi ensanf;hmtoe:f ;'' 
apertures for tho sight aud breathing were cut in them in tlie Hhii{H* of 
a cross, to which was added sometimes a cluster of simple ixTfitration^. 
Tlic martel de fer (a pointed Immmer, or a small piokaxe,) wi\s added 
to the oficnsiTO weapons, making sad havoc with the various sptvit^s of 
mail, breaking the links of chain and picking off the scales aii«l pl:it<'8, 
leaving fatal openings for the passage of the sword aud the Liiice. 

Tlie archers of this reign aro represented in ringed luiuberkt*, ^\it) 
sleeves to the elbow, over which appear vests of leather, defended by f«>* 
circular iron plates. 

Tho rowelled spur is first seen on the great seal of Henry III. ; I 
it is not common before the reign of Edward I. 



Plati VIII. 

Nos. 1 and 3 are Anglo-Saxon helmeta, probably made of leath« r. 
No. 3 is ornamented with a metal binding and brass studs. 

No. 2 is a drawing of ono of the oldest pieces of armour hanging up 
in the Tower ; it is dated Edward II., reign 1307. 

No. 4 is an early British helmet found in Cardigansliire. 

No. 5. A curious head-dress, called Edward the Confes8or*s crown. 

Nos. G and 7 arc of the time of Uenry III., from 1154 to 1210. 

No. 8. A hehuet of the time of Bicliard I., 1189. 
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EDWAED I. 

A.D. 1272—1307. 

Edwabb I. was as simple in his dress as he was magnificent in his libe- 
ralities. He never wore his crown after the day of his coronation, and 
preferred to the royal garments of purple, the common dress of a citizen. 
Being asked one day why he did not wear richer clothing, he answered 
that it was absurd to suppose that he was more estimable in fine than 
in simple apparel. The emblazoned surcoat came into more general usage 
in this reign. The cyclaSy the bliauSy and the contise, all worn over the 
shirt of mail, as well as over the more peaceful tunic, were richly em- 
broidered, either with fanciful devices or the armorial bearings of the 
owner. Towards the close of this reign those curious ornaments, called 
ailetteSy or little wings, from their situation and appearance, are seen on 
the shoulders of knights either in battle or in the lists, but they did not 
become general till the next reign. The helmet is frequently mounted 
by the heraldic crest, and this picturesque but inconvenient decoration 
became henceforward a principal feature of the chivalric equipment. 
The top of the helmet inclines to a cone in some instances ; and the 
front, seen in profile, presents almost an angular appearance. Skull- 
caps or chapels-de-fer, both spherical and conical, the latter the proto- 
type of the bascinet, and indeed already so called, were worn over the 
mail-coif, and commonly with the nasal, which disappears after this reign. 
Leathern gauntlets appear reaching higher than the wrist, but not yet 
plated. The shield is sometimes flat, and nearly triangular or heater- 
shaped ; others are pear-shaped and semi-cylindrical. The lance has 
lost its gonfanon ; and the pennan, which resembles it in its swallow- 
tailed form, but longer and broader, becomes a military ensign, and is 
generally charged with the crest, badge, or war-cry of the knight ; his 
anns being emblazoned on the banner, which is in shape a parallelogram. 
Edward I. had banners emblazoned with the arms of England, gules, 
three lions passant rt^gardant ; of St. George, argent, a cross gules ; of 
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St. Edmund, azure, three croiMis or ; and of St. Edward the Confcwor, 
azun», a cross floury between six martlets or. 

Tlie falchion^ a p^nniliarlj shapetl broad-bladcd sword ; the ettoe, a 
small stabbing sword ; the anelace or aneloM^ a broad dagger, tapering 
to a ver}' fine point ; and the coutel or euiieloM (whence cutlass), a mili- 
tarv knife, arc added to the offensiTC weapons. 

The mace also first appears in illuminations, though it maj have been 
introduced during the earlier crusades, as it is evidently of oriental 
origin. 



EDWARD II. 

A.D. 1307—1327. 

The twenty troublesome years of the reign of Edward II. were remark- 
able for the increase of luxur}' in proportion to the decline of honour 
and virtue. Excited by the example of the profligate and presumptuous 
Gaveston, ''the esquire endeavoured to outshine the knight, the knight 
the banm, the baron the earl, and the earl the king himsidf in the rich- 
ness of his apparel.** Beards were worn apparently by persons in years, 
great ofliccrs of state, and knights templars, but not generally. Tlic 
militar}' habit of this ()eri(Hl is generally recognised by a greater admix- 
ture of phite with the chain. The hauberk and chausses are now nearly 
coven^d with wrought iron. 

Brasserts connect the shoulder with the elbow pieces, and avant-bras 
or vant-braces defend the arm from the latter to the wrist. Greaves of 
one plate protect the fore part of the leg, and on the breast are fjist4*n«*d 
sometimes one, sometimes two round plates, called wutmeliereM^ fn>m 
their {losition, to which are appendiKl chains attached at the other end, 
one to the swonl hilt, and the other to the h(*lmet, which, at the moment 
of at^tion, was placed over the toifde maiUei or the btucinei^ which latter 
api^ears in this n'ign in a more important shape, without the nasal, and 
occasionally with a movable viaor, which renders tlie behnct unneces- 
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sary. The flat-topped, barrel-shaped helmet seems to have been aban- 
doned about this time ; and that important piece of armour, which at 
the close of Edward the First's reign had been tending towards the 
conical, now assumed the sugar-loaf or egg-like form. The conical- 
topped helmet with the angular projection in fix)nt, outlived the new 
fiishion, as we shall And in the next reign. The ailettes were very gene- 
rally worn, and a neck guard of chain was added to the bascinet and 
called the camail, either corrupted from cap-mail^ or from resembling the 
lower part of the capuchon, commonly worn by all classes, but which 
among the higher ranks was made of camels' hair, and therefore termed 
camelin by the French, and camelotum by the Latin writers, firom 
whence our word camlet, afterwards applied to an inferior stuff made in 
imitation of it. The cyclas, or surcoat, is sometimes considerably shorter 
in front than behind (see Plate IX.). The figure on the left of the 
print represents a knight of the reign of Edward I., with a nasal to his 
helmet, mamelieres, and ailettes; the knight on the right is in the 
armour of the time of Edward II. ; and the one in the centre is of the 
period of Edward the Third's reign, very much changed in character, the 
armour being formed mostly of plates. The archers in this reign were 
nearly in a uniform costume, mounted and on foot, and cross-bow men. 
They wore hauberks and chausses of gamboised work, with surcoats 
over them, and conical helmets with visors affixed, made of a perforated 
plate ; they were made fast to the head by something like platted ropes. 
Bruce, at the battle of Bannockbum in 1313, dismounted all his horse, 
and formed his forces, with an army of foot, about 40,000 men: each man 
wore light armour which a sword could not easily pierce, battle-axes 
were at their sides, and lances in their hands. An inferior kind of 
cavalry in this reign were called hobilers ; they were bound to keep a 
little nag for the purpose of giving notice of invasion ; they were sta- 
tioned at Portsmouth and other maritime places ; they had a hacketon 
or armour of plates, a bascinet, iron gauntlets, a sword, knife, and a lance. 
To the oifensive weapons were added, about this time, the scimiter, bor- 
rowed from the Turks, and a sort of poleaxe, called the godenda or 
godendcB, The falcastr^m, a kind of bill or giaarme^ was recommended 
for sea-fights ; it is described as a scythe firmly fixed to a very long polo. 
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EDWARD 111. 

A.D. 1327—1377. 

The reign of Edward III. is an important era in the hiaton* of costume. 
The complete changes tliat took place in every habit, civil or militar}*, 
render its efOgies and illuminations more distinctly conspicuous than 
those, perhaps, of any other ago. The frequent tournaments and 
pageants of this period contributed to promote the succession of new 
fashions. The knights who attended them from all parts of £uro|)e, 
were usually decorated with some quaint devico suggested by gallantry, 
and endeavoured to outstrip each other in brilliancy of appearanct*. 
Armour became very splendid, so much so, say the old chroniclers, tliat 
the knights, who would otherwise have been taken prisoners, were fre- 
quently killed for the sake of their spoils. Many foreign &shions were 
introduced by the foreign knights ; "the Englishmen, haunted so much 
unto tlie folly of strangers,** says Dowglas, the monk of Olastonbur}', 
'' that ever}' year they clianged them in diverse shapes and disguisings of 
clothing ; now long, now large, now strait, and every day dothingges 
new and destitute, and devest from all honesty of old arraye or good 
usage ; and another time to short clothes and so straight- waisted, with 
full sleevi^ and tupeti's (tip[)ets), of surcoats and hodes, ouer long 
and large, all so nagged (gngged) and knib on eucry side, and all so 
sliattered, and also butt«ined, that I with truth shall sav, thev seem 
more like the tormentors or devils in their clothing, and also in their 
slioying (shoeing) and other array, than they seemcHi to be like men.*' 
—(MS. llarlfian ColWt.) 

Ill the thirty-tM.'veiith year of this n*ign, a.d. 1303, the Commons 
exhibited a complaint in Parliament against the general usage of 
fUHMi.HJve appari'l, not suited either to the degree or inmme of the 
jH-ople; and an act was pasmnl acconlingly, restricting |H*rBons of 
cti-taiii ranks t«> certain clothing. The military' habits pn*M*nt Hi*veral 
»triking noulties : the impruvc<l visonnl basoinet and camail, mom 
:dwavrt for war, the cn*sted helmet lieing it*Bi*ned for i\w lisU; 
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the magnificent jupon, emblazoned with the wearer's arms, or richly 
and fencifnlly embroidered; its constant and sumptuous companion, 
the military belt ; the casing the body so nearly in complete steel, that 
plate armour may be said to commence from this period (see the centre 
knight in Plate IX.). The earliest military effigies of this reign still 
exhibit the cyclas shorter in front than behind, or the surcoat with 
indented borders. The principal causes of the adoption of plate armour 
were, according to Sir S. Meyrick, the excessive weight of chain mail, 
with its accompanying garments; indeed, it was so great that the 
knights sometimes sunk under it, suffocated with the heat as well as the 
burthen. The new steel back and breastplate enabled the wearer to 
dispense with the hauberk and the plastron, and the jupon was a much 
lighter and less cumbrous garment than either the surcoat or cyclas ; 
besides, if of well-tempered metal, the plate could not be pierced or 
pushed into the body of the knight, as the hauberk was apt to be, if 
the gambeson or hacketon was imperfect underneath ; the breast only 
at that time haying the additional protection of a steel plate. The 
backs of the leathern gauntlets were furnished with overlapping plates, 
and the knuckles armed with knobs or spikes of iron, called gads 
or gadlingt, the tops fit)m the wrist being of steel, and Uned with 
velvet. In a trial by combat adjudged between John de Viscont6 
and Sir Thomas de la Marche, fought before Edward m. in close 
lists, at Westminster, Sir Thomas de la Marche gained the advantage 
by striking the gadlings of his gauntlets into the face of his adver- 
sary. The gauntlets of Edward the Black Prince are of brass or laton, 
and the gadlings, instead of being spikes, are made in the shape of 
lions or leopards. They hang above his tomb in Canterbury cathedral, 
with his velvet surcoat, which is gamboised and emblazoned with the 
arm^ of France and England, quarterly. The story of Edward being 
called the Black Prince fix)m the colour of his armour seems to be 
exploded, and why he was so called is a matter of dispute and uncer- 
tainty. In the twenty-second year of this reign was founded the most 
noble order of tlie Garter — the circumstance that suggested the choice 
of this symbol is as great a mystery as the origin of the Prince of 
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'Wales's plumctt: the popular tradition which a<»tfigiiif it to the accideutal 
fall of a lndy'8 garter is pretty generally rejected, yet, as it doet not 
appear that gentlemen wore garters at that period, it seems probabh* 
that the old tale may have been true. However this may bo, the 
knights of the Garter were distinguished by a particular drt*8s, consist- 
ing of a mantle, tunic, and capuchon, of the fashion of the time, all of 
blue woollen cloth ; those of the knights companions differing only 
from the sovereign's by the tunics being lined with minever instt^ad 
of ermine. All the three garments were powdered, that is to say, 
thickly embroidert»d, with garters of blue and gold, the mantle having 
one larger than all the rest on the lefl shoulder, enclosing a sliield 
argent, with the cross of St. George, gules. Edward III. had 1(18 
garters embroidered on his tunic and capuchon! Salades, differing 
from the bascinet in having a projection over the neck behind, were 
generally worn. The weapons of the knights of this period were chiefly 
lances, swords, maces, and battle-axes. Fire-arms were introduced in 
this reign, and cannon were used at the siege of Puy Guillaumo in 
1338, and in the English expedition against Scotland in 1837 ; but it 
is doubtful if any were used at Creasy, which battle was fought in 1340. 
The monumental cfSgy of Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, is the 
first specimen of plate armour with taces, or overlapping plates (Sir S. 
Meyrick says), to envelope the abdomen. Soon aflcr 1400, chain-mail 
was disused and the complete armour of plate adopted. The following 
interesting anecdote, though not relating exactly to dress, may not 
be much out of place. 

rn>is((art relates the manner in which Edward III. presentt^d a chap- 
let of jH'arld to the gallant French knight. Sir Eustace de Ribeaumont :— 
'' When supper was over and the tables removed, the king remained in 
the hall amongst the English and French knights bareheaded, except a 
cliaplet of |H>arls which was round his head ; when he came to Sir Eustace 
do Hilx'numont ho assumo<l a cheerful Itxik, and said, with a smile, ' Sir 
Eui^taco, you are the mot>t valiant knight in Christendom tluit I ever 
saw att:u'k Iiii* oiioiiiy or d«*fond himself; I never yet found any one in 
battle who, Iwdy U* btHly, had given mo ko much to do as you liave thiH 
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day. I adjudge to you the prize of valour above all the knights of my 
court, as what is justly due to you.' The king then took off the chaplet, 
which was very rich and handsome, and placing it on the head of Sir 
Eustace, said, ' Sir Eustace, I present you with this chaplet as being the 
best combatant of this day, within or without doors ; and I beg of you 
to wear it this year for the love of me. I know that you are lively and 
amorous, and love the company of ladies and damsels, therefore say 
wherever you go that I gave it you.' " 

Another anecdote of this* reign is on record, as follows : — ^While the 
English army lay encamped on the river "Wear, Earl Douglas, with 200 
men-at-arms, crossed the stream at some distance above their position. 
Advancing at a cautious and stealthy pace, they entered the English 
camp J at every challenge of the fixed sentinels Douglas exclaimed, " No 
ward ? Ha ! St. George !" as if to chide their negligence. Each soldier 
on the spot thought this to be a reproof of the nightly rounds directed 
to himself, and thus Douglas and his band passed on until he came to 
the royal tent, into which it is said he entered, and aimed a blow at the 
sleeping monarch of England, which was warded off by his chaplain, who 
was slain by interposing his own body. The king leaped up, seized his 
sword which hung at the head of his couch, the alarm was given, and 
Douglas made good his retreat through the English host with some loss. 
In this reign Eymer states, that the king having ordered 1000 men to 
bo raised and trained with lances, 500 in North "Wales and 500 in South 
Wales ; he also directed the chamberlains of North and South Wales 
to purchase a sufficient quantity of cloth for making one suit for each 
man, consisting of a tunic and mantle, the cost of which should be 
allowed in their accounts at the Treasury ; after this, it seems, that the 
captains used to stop part of the soldiers' pay to purchase necessaries, 
and for other purposes for them. This is probably the first time English 
troops have been clothed by the government. 



K 
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These knights are both taken from effigies : that on the right of the Plate 
is John de Montacute, in Salisbuiy Cathedral. The terms hauberk and 
haubergeon in this reign occasioned a good deal of confusion, from the 
circumstance of both the military garments originally so called being 
superseded by defences of plate, to which the old names were applied. 
Hauberk and haubergeon no longer designated chain or ringed armour 
only ; the jambeaux or jambs (leg pieces) were sometimes made of cuir^ 
houlli, a preparation of leather much used at this p^od, not only for 
armour, but for effigies and various works of art. The manner of a 
tourney in this reign is thus described by Froissart : — " Then issued 
forth of the Tower, about the third hour of the day, sixty coursers, 
apparelled for the justs, and upon every one an esquire of honour riding 
a soft pace. Then came forth sixty ladies of honour, mounted upon 
palfries, and every lady led a knight with a chain of gold. Those 
knights which were of the king's party had their armour and apparel 
garnished with white harts, and crowns of gold round the harts' necks ; 
and so they came riding through the streets of London to Smithfield, 
with a great number of trumpets and other instruments of music before 
them. The king and queen, who were lodged in the Bishop's Palace of 
London, came from thence with many great persons, namely Valerian, 
Earl of St. Paul, that had married King Eichard's sister ; the Lady 
Maud Courtney ; "William, the young Earl of Ostravent, son -to Albert 
of Bavaria, Earl of Holland and Hainault, with many others, and placed 
themselves in chambers to see the justs. The ladies that led the knights 
were taken down from their palfries, and went up into chambers pre- 
pared for them. Then alighted the squires of honour from their 
coursers, and the knights in good order mounted upon them ; and then 
the helmets were set upon their heads, and being ready in all points, 
proclamation was made by the heralds, and the justs began. Many 
commendable courses were run, to the great pleasure of the beholders. 
These justs began on the Sunday next after the feast of St. Michael, and 
continued many days with great feasting and merriment." 

The tabard seems to have become more general during this reign ; it 
was an upper military garment, and continued in fashion till the time 
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of Ilenn' VIII. It wa8 a sprcioti of tunic, which covero<l tho front and 
back of the IkkIj, but wa8 gcnorolly open at tho sides from the shouldera 
downwards. From the time of its first introduction it was used by tho 
militar}' ; aflerwards it was cmbhizoned like the surcoat with armorial 
bearings. 

Tlie English archers were accustomed to draw the arrow to the eye or 
the ear, a method that has greatly the advantage over drawing it to the 
brt»ai*t. The Irish archers, at the latter end of this reign, wert* habited 
in tunics, with a conical HkuU-<;ap, and had round quivers for their arrnws 
at tlieir right hips, which were confined by a broad belt round the 
bodv. 

The French in this reign, intending to invade England, made a wall 
of wootl, twenty feet high, and at ever}* twelve feet was a tower largt^ 
enough to hold ten men ; thene towers were ten fi»et higher than tht» 
rest, the whole extended 300() pac^es, and were to have been bnmijht 
over by ships to defend tlieir men from the arrows of the Kngli^h 
archers; but their ships Wing taken by the Englinh, tho wall was 
bn>ught to Sandwich, and there put up, " to our great safety and the 
repuliK* of the Frenchmen." 



HENRY IV. 

A.n. 1390—1411. 

In the fiuirth year of this reign it was found neoossary to revive tlie 
sumptuar}' laws enacti^I, but to so little purpose, by his predeooMors. 
They were reviveil. and with conHiderable addititms, but with no effi^ct. 
Xo iM'rson, not being a banneret or person of high estate, was pemiittofl 
t4» W4*ar cloth of gold, cloth of crimson, or cloth of velvet, or mtitley 
velvet, or largi* hanging sleeves, open or clost-d, or gowns so long as to 
touch the ground, or to une the furs of ermine, lettii»c, or martin, ei- 
cepting only " g«*iis d'armet quant ils iont armet ;*' an (nid exception at 
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first sight, but it alludes to tlie loose surcoat over the armour, and the 
caps and hoods that were worn tiU the trumpet sounded, and the bascinct 
was hastily assumed for action. Decorations of gold and silver were 
forbidden to all who possessed less than two hundred pounds in goods 
and chattels, or twenty pounds per annum, unless they were heirs to 
estates of fifty marks per annum, or to five hundred pounds* worth of 
goods and chattels. Four years afterwards it was ordained that no man, 
let his condition be what it might, shoidd be permitted to wear a gown 
or garment cut or slashed into pieces in the form of letters, rose-leaves, 
and posies of various kinds, or any such like devices, under the penalty 
of forfeiting the same ; and the ofiending tailor was to be imprisoned 
during the king's pleasure. These statutes were as little regarded as 
ever. 

A decoration made its appearance in this reign, and was worn by the 
distinguished of both sexes, the origin of which is difierently accounted 
for. The decoration is the collar of SS or esses. Camden says it was 
composed of a repetition of that letter, which was the initial of Sanctus, 
Simo, Simplicius, an eminent Eoman lawyer, and that it was particularly 
worn by persons of that profession. Other writers contend that it was 
an additional compliment of Edward III. to the Countess of Salisbury. 
But its not appearing till this reign, is a sufficient answer to that sup- 
position. There are various other suggestions on the subject. 

It is a singular circumstance that the origin of such popular and 
celebrated decorations and badges as the feathers of the Prince of 
Wales, the order of the Ghirter, and the collar of SS, should to tliis day 
be a mystery to the most learned and indefatigable antiquaries. 

There is no novelty to remark in the military dress of this reign, 
except that the soleret or steel shoe was sometimes supplied by footed 
stirrups, and the jambs or leg-pieces in such cases terminated at the in- 
step. Increase of splendour is however >'isible. A rich wreath or band 
surrounds the bascinct of the knight, and the border of the jupon is cut 
into elegant foliage, in spite of the prohibition by statute. 

Slierc-pcddin, a Persian cotemporary, and historian to Timour Boc, 
describing his battle with Bajazet, the Ottoman sultan, in 1401, states 
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lliat in liis army wt»re 20,000 cavaln* of Europe, all arnicd in atwl fnuii 
head to foot, ho tliat uotliinf; but their eyes were seen. Their armour 
wa8 fastened bi'low the f(H)t by a padlock, whieh, except they (>pi*n, tlieir 
cuiraHAea and helnu'ts could not be taken off. 

In the year IKK), Miinuel, Emperor of Constantinople, ^inited Eng- 
land, in hopes of seeurinp; succours from Henr}* IV. Of tlie Ent^linli, 
he sars, " Tlio natives are bold and hardv, renowned in arms and vie- 
torious in war; the form of their sliieldri or targets is taken fnnn that 
of the Italians, and their swords from tlic Greeks. The iij«e of the lon^; 
bow is tho peculiar and di^cisive advantage of the En^linh.** An in»tan«*o 
occurs durini; the reign of Henry IV., showing the warlike character of 
the age. Tho Lady Spenser, a widow, a^'cused tho Duke of York of 
treason ; and in proof of her assertion, pnMluced lier cliampion, William 
^faidstone, and ofrere<l to be burnt (tho usual punishment) if he Hhould 
be vanquished: tho Duke accepted the clmllenge, but llenr}* imprimmiHi 
him, and thus prevented the fight. Froissart speaks of boscinets of tliis 
periml l>eing fastened behind thus : '' He put liis bascinet on his head, 
and then the squire laced it beliind.** He alno 8pi*aks of a chaiH'lliMle- 
fer, and a ^fontauban hat, fine, dear, and shining, all of steel. (*hauivr. 
in his Canterbury Tales, thus describes a squire's yeoman: " He bon» 
a mighty bow, and beneath his girdle appi^ared a bundle of shar]) bright 
arrows, plumed with peac<K.'k's feathers ; and upon his arm he wore a 
yny hrncrr (meaning an omamente<l one) : to his baudrick, or sanh of 
green, was appended a horn : besides this, he had on <ine side of him a 
swoni and buckler, and on tho other a gay dajrger, harnessed well, antl 
sharp as point of sjH'ar.** The most memorable circumstance with 
peganl io the l)<»w which occurn»d during the reign of Henry IV., was 
the victory gainiMl by the Scots, near Holedown-hill, in the year 1102, 
where, in the wonls of an «»ld hintorian, ** The I#oril Pereit?'s archers 
did wit hall deliver their d(*adly arrows so lively, so courageously, wy 
Krievmi-ly. that they raune through the men at armen, KimmI their 
helmi't«. pierced their ver}- swonU. In^at their lances to the earth, and 
rofrily hliot thoM» who were m<in» slifrhtly armed, through and through :" 
and aecording to Atterhomo, rendered it unnecessary' for the men-at* 
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arms to draw their swords. In the seventh year of this reign, arrow- 
smiths were compelled to boil and braze, and harden at the points with 
steel, the arrow, under pain of the forfeiture of aU such heads otherwise 
manufactured, and imprisonment to the makers ; and all arrow-heads to 
be marked with the maker's name. Arrows, as well as other missile 
weapons, were considered artillery. The baudrick seems to have been 
worn by the cross-bow men as well as the archers. In 1414, there was 
a weapon called harsegaye, which was a kind of demi-lance. 



HENEY V. 
A.D. 1411—1422. 

The civil costume of this reign scarcely differed from its immediate 
precursors. The military costume is remarkable for the introduction of 
the panache, the decoration of feathers having hitherto been confined 
to heraldic crests upon hehnets, and never appearing as an ornament in 
England till this reign, though it appeared on the civil bonnet or hood 
in the time of Edward m. The bascinet underwent a change at this 
time, taking the shape of the head behind, and approaching the form of 
the salade. The large crested helmet was now only worn for the 
tournament. The jupon and military belt were still worn, but not so 
frequently : and the military effigies and illuminations of this reign are 
without jupon and surcoat. Taces were introduced, which are steel 
plates suspended from the breastplate. Another peculiarity of the 
period, was the custom of wearing large hanging sleeves of cloth, silk, or 
richer materials, with the armour ; and it is not clear from the illumina- 
tions whether the body-armour conceals the rest of the garment, or 
whether they are merely sleeves fastened to the shoulder. When the 
sleeves were not worn, the shoulders appear to have been covered with 
overlapping plates, called pauldrons, and two circular plates, called 
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palleteSf aro sometimes fastened to them in front, to protect the armpit. 
l^nce-restH, in the form of hooks, arc characteristic of tliis reign. St. 
llemy, a writer who was present at the battle of Agincourt, ilcikTilws 
llenr}' him8(>If, at break of daj, hearing tlirec masses, one aHor the 
other, anned in all his armour, excepting tlmt for his head and his cote 
d^armes (i. e. emblazoned surcoat and jupon). After masses had been 
said, tliey brought him the armour for the head, whicli was a wry 
handsome battcinet, a baricrre (quer}' baviere), upon which he liad a ver}' 
rich crown of t;old, circled like an imperial crown — that is, arched ovtT; 
the earliest inHtance of an arched cnmn worn by an English UH>nan*h. 
Monst relet tells us the archers were for the most |>art without aniiour, 
and in jackets, with their hose loose, and hatchets and sHonls Iiangini; 
to their girdles; some, indeed, were barefooted, and without hatii or 
caps. Their jackets were {xjurpoints, and some of the caps math' of 
boiled leather (the cuir-bouUi) or wicker-work, crossed over with inm. 
Two-handed swords, with waved blades, fmit appear in this reiini, but 
they were usi'd more for state than war. A p<»leaxe was genenilly 
carried l)y commanders from this period to the reign of Edward IV. 
The bascinet )iad nothing to protect the f:ico, by which it may be con- 
cluded that the umbril was put on and taken off at pleasure. On one 
side the elbow pieces aro attached large fan-liko ornaments, to protect 
the arm when straightened. Tlie girdle is not used, but inhti*a<!, a 
baudrick, or ornamental belt, coming from the right hip to the \v(i 
thigh diagonally, and to this is appended the sword. Among the 
niilitar}' instnnuents of war umhI at this period, was one called couUart ; 
it was for the puqKise of casting great hea\T stones. Cannon wen* 
now usfd. 

Then* was a kind of cannon called a bombard. Fn»isHart mentiuntt 
an eitraordinary one used at the siege of Audinarde, made by the people 
<»f (rhent : it was fifty feet long, and thn*w stones of a wonderful bii;- 
ness ; w hen dih^'harged it might lie hcmrd five leagues by day and ten h\ 
night, makins iu> gn^at a uiiise, '* it seemed as if all the deviU in hell 
Were abroad.*' 

** A Treatise on ISrotivlinv/ bv Marcus (fnii-u-. taught Friar lk'u>>ii 
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in 1270, that the composition of gunpowder was two pounds of charcoal, 
one of sulphur, and six of saltpetre, well powdered in a mortar. 

Henry V. in his seal is represented in complete plate armour, and his- 
horse has the manifare, or protection for the horse's neck. The champ- 
frein takes a different form from that of the last reign, and not only 
wraps round the nose, but has likewise cheek-plates ; it reaches only just 
above the nostrils. 

From Eymer's " Foedera'* we learn the terms and manner in which 
an English army was raised, in 1415, for the expedition to France. 
Contracts were made by the keeper of the privy seal with different 
lords and gentlemen, who bound themselves to serve, with a certain 
number of men, for a year, from the day on which they were first 
muBtered. The pay of a duke was 13«. 4J. per day ; an earl, 6*. Sd. ; 
a baron or banneret, 4*. ; a knight, 2«. ; an esquire, Is, ; an archer, Gd, ; 
and each contractor received 100 marks for every thirty men-at-arms. 
A duke was to have fifty horses; an earl, twenty-four; a baron or 
banneret, sixteen ; a knight, six ; an esquire, four ; an archer, one : the 
horses to be furnished by the contractor, the equipment by the king. 
All prisoners were to belong to the captors ; but if they were kings, the 
sons of kings, or officers of high rank bearing commissions from kings, 
they were to belong to the crown on the payment of a reasonable 
recompense to the captors — this practice was introduced by Edward III. 
The booty taken was to be divided into three parts, of which the leader 
took two and left the third to the king. The visors of bascinets were at 
this time frequently termed ventails. 

The privilege of distributing prizes and remitting the punishment of 
offenders was, by the laws of the tournament, invested in the fair sex ; 
but at the justs their authority' was more extensive. The justs were 
usually made in honour of ladies, who presided as judges paramount 
over the sports ; hence arose, in the spirit of romance, the necessity for 
every true knight to have a favourite fair one, who was not only 
esteemed as the paragon of beauty and virtue, but supplied the place of 
a titular saint, to whom he made his vows, and addressed himself in the 
day of peril. This feeling was not confined to military pastimes, it ani- 
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inatod Marridn^ in t)ie (lav of bjittlc. ''Oh that iiiv \m\\ huw im* duw '' 
tuiiil one oftlionif as ho was numntin^ a brt*ai*h at the head o\' hi<* trt»<i)» 
nnd driving the rnemv Ivfon* him. Tlu' \ii'torv of Ai^in«'«»urt in tli. 
year 1 H5 is in ^^i\i niea^^ure aserihed to t)u» Knijlisli anluT'* : :in«i lli:i« 
there mi;;ht Im* no want of arn>w8, llenrv V. ordered tlie shi-ritr-* of -r\ fnil 
counties to procure feathers fnmi the win^» of j;ei'i»«', piekinir >i\ fnun 
each ^oose. An an'her of thitf time wa?* ehid in a riiini!<s. «»r a haiil>i vk 
of chain-mall, \ntli a nalade on hin head, whirh was a kind i»f l>:i>eini t. 
but projcctint; much heliind, and ui>on which wa> a m«»\;ihli- vi-4»r; !»« 
liad 11 wdire HU>{K'n<lcd at hi« ^de. Fabian denerilx'H thr arcln r<* at tlji* 
l»uttl«' of Ai^incourt thu?*: ** Thev hatl their lind>H ut 111)«t!\, fi.r ili. ir 
hose were fastened with one point, and their j.ickes ufn- lorn: and i ;i-v 
to nhoot in; and tliat they mi<;))t dniw their \ut^\n nf ;;n-at ^t^enl:tll. aii>l 
nhoot arrows of n vard loni» l)e>ideH the heiul, e\erv man hati a ir""l 
bow. a sheaf of arrows, and a sword;'* and it is >aid thai each anli. r 
Imn* on hi.s >houl(h>r!« a h>n!:^ stake shari>encd at Imth endri. \^liu-h In- wa^ 
inst meted to fix obliquely in the jjr«»und bcft»n* him. thu** to ♦ippo'*.- a 
rampart of pikc;^ to the 4'hari»e «»f the French ea>alry. The enis— bou^ 
At this time were made htrong enough to nend the quarrels lurty r4Ml« 
In Plate XI. the archer and cn»8K-l>ow man in |><iurtniy«'d; the turnu-r 
clad in a liaul>erk of mail, the latter, who '\a winding up the Mriut; \*\ 
a nioulinet and pulhys, is dresMed in a h'athem jacket \%ith maiiiellirrt -4, 
or plates of inm «m hitf brt*a.'*t, as uell a.-* on hifl ellkiws. Then* Men* 
«)ther arbaliMers mIio wotv helmets, and an* n'pn'f^uteil with a lar:;e 
heart-!iha))etl shield, caHed a pavise, ham^m; tm their bat'ks. anil a e.i<«e 
«>f ({uarrels at their ri^ht hip, or atteniled by a pa\i'*ier, wIiom* duty it 
w.is toward olftlie missiles of ihe enemy. Tin* em>!»-bow wa?» a ei>mpli- 
eat<*«l and exixMinivc weajHin, and couseipiiiitly ot\en carried by the sona 
of kiiii;ht9, ^ho wen* att4*nded )>y one of their fathers n'tainern, who 
carried the pa\i>e. During the n-iirn of Kin^ James I., a cn»h«-lH>w man 
^as n'tranird a*« on a h vt-l with a knight, a dirttinction in thoM* dA\» 
of i;n-at import :tne<*. " We enact that no knight's non, nho i« ntft 
A knight hineieir or a ini-.—lM.w iii:ui. ^hal[ i»it at talde with kni;;htH 
• •r their ladie.-."* 
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In besieged castles cross-bow men were placed behind the crenelles, 
which were the turrets pierced with holes for them to shoot through. 
They were frequently called creniquineers, and their cross-bows crene- 
quins. At the battle of Agincourt, having chosen a convenient spot on 
which to marshal his men, the king sent privately 200 archers into a low 
meadow, which was on one of his flanks, where they were so well secured 
by a deep ditch and marsh, that the enemy could not get near them ; 
then he divided his infantry into three squadrons or battles, the avant- 
guard composed entirely of archers, the middle ward of billmen only, and 
the rear ward of archers and billmen miied ; the horsemen, as wings, 
went on the flanks of each battle. Stakes about five or six feet long 
were placed in the groimd, and hid by the archers standing before them. 
When the heavy cavalry of the enemy charged, which they did with great 
impetuosity, under the idea of riding over and cutting down the archers, 
they shrunk behind the stakes, and the French, unable to stop their 
horses, were overthrown and put to the utmost concision. The infantry 
who were to follow up hesitated, being lost in amazement. During the 
panic the English archers threw back their bows, and with axes, bills, 
glaives, and swords slew the French till they met the middle ward, and 
the victory became complete. The light cavalry of this time were still 
called hobilers, as the heavy were men-at-arms. There were men-at-arms, 
hobilers, archers, both horse and foot, and infantry. Speed mentions, 
tliat there were with the English 1600 Irish kernes enrolled from the 
Prior of Kilmainham, able men, but almost naked : their arms were 
darts and swords, their horses small and had no saddles, yet they were 
nimble, and played ^ith the French in spoiling the country, rifling 
houses, and carrying away children, with their baggage on cows* backs. 

IVr. do Bonucant says, that the King of England used cannon at the 
battle of Agincourt, which threw panic into the French army, being 
strangers to them ; this, liowever, was not the case, for tlic French had 
used them before the English ; and it is positively asserted by Livius 
Ferozilienus d*Elinham that the French were drawn up thirty deep, and 
had within their lines cannon. Hand-guns were first used in the year 
1414 at the siege of Arras. 

r2 
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HENRY VI. 



1422— 14C1. 



Thk dross of tlic people gonerallj of this reign was a mixture of nil 
the faaliionR of past ages, with every thing the most ridiculous and 
extravngant tliat could be invented or discovered at the moment. The 
dress of the knights of the Garter was altered in this reign; the colour 
of the Hurcoat and chaperon was changed to scarlet, and afterwards l>ai*k 
to white ; the number of garters to bo embroidered on them was HmittHl 
to 120 for a duke, and less in proportion to rank, down to a kiiiglit 
bachch)r, who wore sixty. Tlie king was unlimit4*d, and on llcnnV 
surcoat and hood there were 173. The armour partook of the fantastic 
and ridiculous cnprices of the day ; surcoats and jupons were less worn : 
the ja7>nrino jacket was frequently worn in lieu of the bn^ast and back- 
platcs ; this defence was composed of small overlapping plates of in>n 
covered with velvet, the gilt studs that secured them formiut; the 
exterior ornament. To the bascinet helmet and chapel-de-fer was now 
added a new head-piece called a Molade or Mottet : its principal diarac* 
teridtic is the projt»ction behind. Tlic armour in general is cxc4*4Hlingly 
ornament ihI; the spurs, sometimes of enormous length, wen* screwetl 
to the heel insteacl of being fastened with leathers. The shield of this 
reign was made with a projection above and below, to prevent the lanct*. 
when struck against it, slipping down and injuring the thigh. Hand- 
guns had, as already mentioned, been used at the siege of Arras, in the 
yc^r 1 Hi, and in this n^ign they were coming into more gi>neral ust* ; 
but they were ven* rude in construction, being formed of a simple inm 
tube with a touch-hole at top, fixed in a stock of wood about a cubit and 
a half long, and called the frame of theyoMnr. It was sotm found thai 
the priming fell otf by the touch-hole being at the top; a hole was 
then^fore made at the side and a small |mn put under to h«ild the 
priming, and a cover ft)r the ymn was invent4*d on a pivot :o turn off and 
on; it was thus used in Kiighind as early as 1446, as appears from 
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a roll of purchases for the castle on Holyland. An act of parliament 
was passed in this reign wherein captains were forbidden to stop any 
part of the soldier's pay, except for clothing ; that is to say, if he was 
waged for half a year, 10s. for a gown for a gentleman, and Qs. and Ss. 
for a yeoman, upon pain of 201. for every spear and 101. for a bow to 
the king. The spear was the weapon carried by a gentleman, the bow by 
a yeoman, and soldiers were denominated from the weapons they carried. 
At the battle of St. Albans, the army of the Queen of Henry VI. and 
the Earl of Warwick, as well as that of the Duke of York, were 
distinguished by badges ; a mistake concerning them gave the victory 
to the latter. Besides badges the soldiers frequently wore distinguishing 
scarfs. 

The cross-bow was used at this period, made of hard wood, orna- 
mented with ivory ; they were about three feet three inches long, the 
steel bow about two feet eight inches fiom end to end, weighing fifteen 
pounds ; the length of the groove for the quarrel about one foot four 
inches. The arrows discharged were called both quarrels and viretons — 
some with feathers, others without. The vireton is a French name; 
the feathers being set on a little ciirved, made it spin round as it passed 
through the air. 

In the Eecord-office of the Tower of London is an indenture of 
retainer, whereby Sir James Ormond, knight, retains Mr. James Skid- 
amore, to serve under him in the erpedition against France, under 
Hichard, Duke of York, in the nineteenth year of this reign, by which 
he is bound to serve for a year in all places where it shall please Sir 
James to order him as a man-of-arms, with six archers in his company, 
all on horseback and well-chosen men, well and sufficiently armed, horsed 
and arrayed, every man after his degree: Sir James to have harness 
complete, with bascinet or salade, with visor, spear, axe, sword, and 
dagger ; and all the archers good jakks of defence, salades, swords, and 
sheaves of forty-one arrows at least. Sir James to have Idd. per diem, 
with the accustomed reward ; and for each of the archers Gd. per diem. 
A quarter's wages to be paid in advance, and a second quarter of a 
year's wages when he shall make the first muster of himself and men on 
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the Roa-Hidi\ or where Sir James sliall order }iiin ; and for IIk* other 
half year, to l>e paid in France, the muster to be made on the d;iy and 
place to bo named by the Duke of York : and the said James Skidanion* 
to take for liimself and archers cloaks of the said h)rd the duke*s livcrv, 
paying for them like as other soldiers of their de^H? do. Sir James 
Omiond to have the third part of the winnings of war of Mr. James 
SkiiLimore, and the third of the archers during the said time; and James 
Skidamore to have all prisoners taken by him or his archers, except 
kings, kingd* sons, princes, and other i*aptain8, and men of kings* I>1ikm], 
or having their [>ower, the which jthall be prisoners to bir James 
Onnond, he paying a reasonable sum for them. 

During this reign, May 20th, 1430, the Maid of Orleans was burnt : 
it is said she wore mau^s anuour. 

The English were not bai^kward in the encouragement of archer}' ; in 
1403, the Parliament votetl an army of 20,000 bow-men for service in 
France. Tlie battle of St. Albans seoms to have !>et'n won eutin.-lv bv 
the archers ; the men-at-anns never once engaged. 

Thi^re was a cloak ustni in France during this reign, called a iHilf- 
torqut'9, fnmi which is probably derived the paletot now used in England. 
The jacque, or jakk, which some of the archom used, ap|>eiirs to have 
bet*n ma^le with pieties of leather overhipping each other. 

Tliere were many jousts and battles fought in this reign In-fon* the 
king. Jtdin Upton and John Downe fought in Smithfield: the battle 
did not lai<t long, for the king, persuadinl of the tunoti'nre «»f the 
one party and the h»yalty of the t>ther. put a stop to it. At Parij*, Sir 
John Astley niaintaine<l a dud on honk'Knck again!«t PrtiTde MaftM\ a 
Frenchman, in the pn'wnce of Charles VII. of Framv: he pi^'n^d tlu* 
said Pi'ter throu;;h the head, and t«Nik his helmet t4i preM*nt ti> IiiN latly. 
Another fi;;ht took place in Smithfield, before the king, U'twivn Sir 
John Astley and Sir Philip Doyle, an Arragonese knight ; this was fought 
on f<Nit, with batth*-a\eH, spiNirs, swords, and dai;gi*ni. Sir John A.Htley 
van<jui>ht'd the knight, and his jacque i« nc»w in the armour}* of Sir 
Jacob AmIi'V at Mrlt on- Constable. In 1112, and again in 1144). amahrr 
figlit tiH»k place Defeat in tbebe batlh** wa^ connidered a pr«N>f ••! 
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guilt, and the death of one party was strong evidence that the other's 
cause was tnie. The vanquished, if accused of treason and killed, was 
adjudged to the punishment of a convicted traitor, and his body, whether 
alive or dead, underwent the act of hanging, in order that his posterity- 
might participate in his infamy. A curious case, where the vanquished 
party was slain, and still underwent degradation, is that of a jouste a 
ouirance, in 1387, between Jacques le Gris and Jehan de Caronge : a 
lady was accused of treason and adultery, and her cause espoused by 
her husband ; had he been conquered, his wife would have been burnt, 
and he would have been hanged ; but it chanced that he was victorious. 
Lances and javelins were used at this period, as well as pole-axes, long 
swords, and large rowelled spurs — mottoes were sometimes vrritten on 
the shanks. The espiet, espiot, or espien, called by the Spaniards 
espeton, was likewise used ; also the glaive, which was a kind of 
sword-blade fixed to the end of a short staff. The mounted figure in 
Plate Xn., which is drawn from one in the Tower, has a glaive in his 
hand ; it is supposed to have been the armour of Henry VI. The 
figure on foot in this Plate is taken from the monumental effigy of 
Eobert, Lord Hungerford, which is in Salisbury Cathedral: he died 
in 1455 — a splendid specimen of the armour of that period. Some of 
the light cavalry at this time wore loose boots, and had merely slips of 
steel put over their hose and pantaloons, terminating in ornamental 
knee-caps; their arms protected in a similar manner, and their shoulder- 
plates were so ornamented as to represent the wings of a bird ; the 
guard of the sword was turned up before and down behind. The shields 
were fancifully made in the shape of a heart: targets and circular shields 
were also used. The toes were pointed down, as they had been from 
the time of the Conquest, and continued so to Henry VII.* s reign, when 
they were elevated. The men-at-arms often used to dismount and fight 
on foot. 

In 1432, several kinds of artillery are mentioned, cannons, bombardes, 
vulgaires, coulverins. The vulgaires were ordinary artillery. In the 
year 1460, James II. of Scotland was killed by the accidental bursting 
of a cannon. The artillery of the Turks, in the year 1453, surpassed 
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whatovcr had yet appeared in the world. A stupendous piece of 
ordnance was made by them ; its bore was twelve palms, and the stone 
bullet weighed about GOO lbs. ; it was brought with great difficulty before 
Constantinople, and was flanked by two almost of equal magnitude : 
fourteen batteries were brought to bear against the place, mounting 130 
guns : the great cannon could not be loaded and fired more than 8i*ven 
times in one day. IMines were adopted by the Turks, and counter- 
mines by the Christians. At this siege, which was in 1453, ancient and 
modem artillery were both used. Cannons, intermingled with machines 
for casting stones and darts, and the battering-ram was directed against 
the walls. The fate of Constantinople coidd no longer be averted : the 
diminutive garrison was exhausted by a double attack ; the fortifications 
were dismantled on all sides by the Ottoman cannon ; a spirit of discord 
impaired the Christian strength. After a siege of fifty-three days, 
Constantinople, which had defied the power of Chosroot, the Cliagan, 
and the Caliplis, was subdued by the arms of Mahomet II. This is part 
of Oibbon*s spirited account of the siege. 



EDWABD IV. 



A.D. 1401—1483. 



Edwabd IV. was a great warrior. Philip de Comiue« gives him thr 
following character: *' King Edward was a man of no great forecast, 
but very valiant, and the beautifullest prince that lived in his time.** 
The new fashion that Edward chose for his last state dresses, was to 
Iiave thom made with very full hanging sleeves, like a mouk*s, lined with 
the most sumptuous furs, and so rolled over hia shoulders as to give his 
tall i)erson an air of peculiar grandeur, lie altered the surcoat and 
chaperon of the order of the Oartvr from the white cloth of the last 
reign to purple velvet. There was at this period no fashion so ridi- 
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culouB started in Franco, but then, as now, it was immediately adopted 
in England. The jackets, doublets, or pourpoints, were cut shorter than 
ever, and the sleeves of them slit, so as to show their large, loose, and 
white shirts ; the shoulders were padded out with large waddings, called 
mdhoitrea; and so capricious wore the beaux of the period, that he 
who to-day was shortly clothed, was habited to-morrow down to the 
ground. They wore the hair so long that it came into the eyes ; and 
they covered their heads with bonnets of cloth a quarter of an ell or 
more in height. Toes of the shoes were worn a quarter of an ell long, 
called poleines, Paradine says, " the men wore shoes with a goint 
before half a foot long ; the richer, and more eminent persons, wore 
them a foot, and princes two feet long, which was the most ridiculous 
thing that ever was seen : and then, when tired of these, they adopted 
others, called duck-bills, having a bill four or five fingers in length. 
Afterwards they wore slippers, exceeding in front of the toes a good 
foot." 

No one under the rank of a lord was allowed to wear the indecently 
short jackets, gowns, &c., mentioned by Monstrelet, or pekes or poleines 
to his shoes and boots exceeding two inches in length. In the military 
habit very globular breastplates, and large tuilles (only one for each 
thigh), terminating in a sharp angle, are characteristic of this reign : the 
sollcrets, stiU enormously long and pointed, called poleines : the visored 
salade is the general head-piece of knights in battle. The morion first 
appears in this reign. The skull-caps of steel, called casquetels and 
capelines, ^-ith the large oval ear-pieces, are frequent ; and the gorget 
and apron of chain-mail are escalloped at the edges. See Plate XIII., in 
which two knights of this reign are pourtrayed, taken from the Tower 
of London. The jazcrine jacket, and nearly all the armour of the pre- 
ceding reign, may be found in illuminations of the present. Ilalberts 
are first mentioned about this period. The vmdge, a variety of glaive or 
guisarme, and the genetaire, a kind of Spanish lance, are added to the 
offensive weapons; and the hand-gun became common. Swords and 
bucklers are first assigned to archers in this reign. Chamfreins, for the 
horses' heads, with spikes projecting from them, were adopted about 

Q 
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1 &G7. In the celebrated battle fought at To^'ton against superior num- 
bers, King Edward ordered his archers to shoot a vollej of arrows, which 
were uacd for great distances, and then retire a little ; the consequenco 
was, when another was returned from the Lancastrians, in whose faces 
the snow descended with great violence, thej fell short of the mark. 
Fauconbridge, who commanded £dward*s archera that composted the 
van, then ordered them to throw back their bows, and draw their 
swords ; whereu|)on the armies met, and the battle became a furious 
conflict of personal strength and braver}', which was ultimately decidtnl 
in favour of E<lward. 

In nn illumination in the British Museum, there are represented 
soldiers with long tubes, which rest on their shoulders, and which they 
hold up by both hands, which siH*m to bo )iand-i*annons. Thesi^ tul)eii 
are bound round at different distances, being probably com]>o8ed of two 
or more pieocf*, and thus held together. As this manuscript is em- 
bellished with a white rosi\ we umy conclude it to bi« of the time of 
Edward IV. The helmets of the Holdiera have large circular or ov:d ear- 
pieces, which distinguish the early part of this reign (sec IMate XIII.). 
Besides these, there arc dismounted men-at-arms, archers, and cross-bow 
men, the fonner in complete annour ; but instead of a helmet they wear 
a ca^trlinr, the crown of which is ctrnvex, and the rim cut into anglt^s ; 
their i^orgets and aprons of chain-mail are vandyke<l, and their bn^OKts 
protectee! by two demi-plncards over the plate, and of different coluum. 
The an^'hers have black or purple pantaloons, shirts of moil with f«h«»rt 
sleeves, and over their closi* vests vandyked, and the tight Hleeves itf the 
under garment c<»ver the rent of the amis : some carr}' thi'ir am>ws in a 
girdle at the right hip, and some have them in quivem. The cross-lHiw 
tiv'ti i\Tv habited f^omewhat in the same way. exc(*pt that instead of salettrs 
with lar^e on*illete*4. thry have naiades with movable viiMjni. and wear 
their ca^eM containing the lx>lts or viretons on their right hips. Their 
large arbalest e!« wind up somewliat in the same manner as tlmt drawn iu 
I'late XI., Iiut iiiHtrad of the liondh's !>i»ing one up and the other down, 
thfy on* both the wime way. The lances of the cavalri' at this pfritnl 
wrn* of excessive length, and when held out for charging, scarce any 
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part projected beyond the elbow, as heretofore had been tlie case, and 
which so greatly tended to counterbalance the weight. In this reign an 
act was passed ordering every Englishman to have a bow of his own 
height, and butts were ordered to be put up in every township for the 
inhabitants to shoot at on feast days, and if any neglected, the penalty 
was one halfpenny. By the 24th of Edward IV., bows of yew were to 
be sold for 3*. The brigandinc jacket took its name from a light-anned 
irregular troop called brigands ; it was composed of square iron plates 
quilted with linen, and continued to be used by archers from the latter 
part of Henry the Sixth's reign to that of Elizabeth inclusive (see 
Plate XIX.). At the latter end of this reign the tabard was made quite 
loose. The helmet of Henry Green, who died in the year 1467, has the 
visor in the middle of the ventaUle, with perforations above and below 
for the sight and breath. 

Eeathers are mentioned as worn by the men-at-arms in the year 
1473. Pierre de Eohan, seigneur de Gi<), is represented with a tre- 
mendous feather like a fox's brusli, hanging from a pipe on the top of 
his helmet, low as almost to touch his horse behind. In 1463 troops 
were armed with capelines. The sword blades in the time of Edward 
IV. were nearly flat, but in earlier times a section of them would have 
presented the figure of a lozenge : they tapered from the guard gradually 
to the point to the reign of Henry VIII. In Henry the Seventh's time 
they had a ridge on each side, and at the commencement of Henry VIII., 
instead of a ridge were thickened towards the point. 

There was a grand fight in 1467 before the king, between the bastard 
of Bonjouio and Lord Scales, brother to the queen, both on horse and 
foot. Lord Scales had the best of it ; and other jousts and tiltings took 
place with pointless lances, wliich were used in opposition to the real 
and sanguinary jousts, called "joustes h outranco," or, as Froissart calls 
them, " joustes mortclles ct k champ." The following is an amusing ex- 
tract ; how a man shall be armed at his own ease when he shall fight 
on foot : — 

" Ho shall have none shirte on him, but a doublet of fustian, lyned 
with satin, but full of holes; the doublet must be streightly bound, the 
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poviits muHt bo sett about the groat of the arme, and the vest before 
and bohynd ; and the gussets of mail must bo sewed into the doublet, 
into tlie bought of the arnie and under the arme; the armyng points 
must bo made of fyue twjTie, such as men make strings for crosM-l>ow8, 
and tliey must be trussed small and poynted as po^-nts ; also they must 
be waxed with cordwainer*H wax, and then they will not breke : alMo a 
peir of stamt/n^ HJiigle, and a peir of short bulworks of thyn blanket, 
to put about the knee» for chanfying of his leg hanieis; also a piMr 
of nhone of thyck cordewayne ; and they miwt be frette with small 
wlu'iK^orde, three knots on a eorde, and three cordes must bo fast sewed 
into the shoo, and fyne cordes in the myddil of the solo of the same 
shoo ; and that there bt* between the freiift of the heel, and tho 
freftet of the myddil of the shoo the 8|)aoe of three fingers." Tlicn 
comes the method of anning a man. The knight began to put on his 
armour fn>m his fei*t upwards. 1st, his sabotyna, or st^vl clogs ; 2nd, 
tho greavi'S, or shin-pieces; 3nl, the cuisse, or thigh-pieces; 4th, tho 
breech of mail ; 5th, the millettei*, or overlapping pieces below the waist ; 
Gth, the breast pLite, or cuirass ; 7th, the vanbraccs, or cover for the 
arms ; 8th, the ri*rebraces, or arriere bras, the covering for tho remaining 
port of the ann to the shoulders ; 0th, the gauntlets ; 10th, the dagger 
was hung ; 1 1th, the short sword ; 12th, the cloak or coat which was worn 
over tho armour ; 13th, the baseinet ; 11th, tho long sword ; L'ith, the 
pennoncel, hehl in the left hand; IGth, tho sliield. Tho foregoing is 
taken fmm tlie *' ArchnMdogia,*' vol. xxii ; it is written in old language. 
When the pennoncel is held in the left luuid, it is added, '* paynted of 
St. CrtKtrge or of our I^ady, to blesse him with as he goeth towards tho 
felde. and in the felde.** A plate of Montfaucon's, intendtnl to represi'ut 
the battle of K4»sebre<]ue, represents many of the combatants as wearing 
jazerinr jnt-kets inst4*a4l of cuirass<^ ; but the rest of the armour modo 
of plate. Many of tin* figures bavo the plate-armour ending at tho 
ancles, and solcn*ts only of ja/jerine work. Doublets were at this time 
worn, and oftt-n over armour, as may be seen in ^[ontCiucon*s Works. 
The price charged by a I^ondim taili>r at this period for making one 
f»f thes«> doublets, uith lining, for the use of the king, was G«. H</. 
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The first introduction of hand-guns into England seems to be when 
King Edward landed at Bavenspur, in Yorkshire, in the year 1471 : he 
brought with him 300 Flemings, armed with " hande-gonnes." 

When gunpowder was first discovered to have a projectile power, 
its militaiy application was confined to a kind of mortar, or bombard, 
intended as a substitute for the enormous battering machines then in 
use. Yilari asserts that they were used at the battle of Cressy ; the 
more accurate Eroissart is entirely silent about them. 



EDWAED y. 
Th£B£ was little time for change in this short reign. 



BICHAED III. 

A.D. 1483—1485. 

BiCHABD THE Thied's wardrobo was at all times magnificently furnished, 
he and the Duke of Buckingham being notorious for their love of dress 
and finery. A mandate still exists amongst the Harleian MSS., sent 
from York by Bichard to the keeper of his wardrobe in London, dated 
August 31, 1483, wherein he specifies the costly habits in which he was 
desirous of exhibiting himself to his northern subjects, with a descriptive 
detail, which, as Mr. Sharon Turner justly remarks, " we should rather 
look for from the fop that annoyed Hotspur, than from the stem and 
warlike Bichard III." The king wore the crown on his head at the 
battle of Bosworth, and chancing to espy Henry, Earl of Bichmond, 
spurred his horse forward, exclaiming, "Treason! treason! treason!" 
He slew with his own hand Sir "William Brandon, the bearer of the 
hostile standard, struck to the ground Sir John Cheney, and made a 
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desperate blow at his rival, when he was oyerpowered by numbers, 
thrown from his horse and slain, Lord Stanley taking up the erown, 
placed it on the head of Bichmond, and ho was instantly greeted with 
shouts, " Long live King Ilenr}*!" No higher degn»o of perfection in 
armour was ever attained tlmn during this reign ; the pauldrons almoiit 
assumed the appearance of the later pass-guards ; the knee and elbow- 
pieces were much longer, generally fan-shaped, and of most elaborate 
workmanship. The talade and the hausse-col, or gorget of steel, was 
still worn, the former sometimes surmounted by the knight's chapeau 
and crest. Tlio tilting shield is still more fantastic in shapt^, and the 
war shield lias become almost pentangular. The sword is belted, so as 
to hang almost in front, and the dagger is attached as usual to the right 
hip. The armour pourtrayed in Plate XIV. was worn probably with 
little variation during this reign, though the Plate is placed in the resign 
of Ilenr}' VII., being more of that date than this ; the fluted suit of 
armour is in the Me}Tick collection, and is rare ; the mounted figure is 
a beautiful specimen in the Tower of London. The third figure is Sir 
John Cheney, who, as already mentioned, was struck down by 
Bichard II L in Bosworth Field. The drawing is made from his monu- 
mental effigy in Salisbur}' Cathedral : ho died in 1500. 

Leather jacks, jazerine jackets, and short linen or cloth doublets, the 
latter generally white with St. €reorge*8 cross upon them, with long 
hose, are the general habits of the archers, billmen, and guisamiiiTS ; 
their head-piece being a salado, or a round iron pot helmet, or skull-cap. 
A statute passed in the first year of this reign, complaining tliat, owing 
to the seditious confederacy of the Lombanls using divers ports of this 
realm, the bow-staves were raised to an outrageous price, to eight 
pounds a hundred, when they were wont to be sold at 40#. Tliis art, 
therefore, provides, that ten bow-staves shall be imported with every 
butt of ^falmsey or Tyre wines brought from Venice, under a penalty 
of thirt4*en shillings and fourpence for every butt of the said wines iu 
case of neglect. 
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HENET Vn. 

A.D. 1485—1509. 

" At the close of the fifleenth eentuiy," says Strutt, " the dress of the 
English was exceedingly fimtastical and ahsurd, insomuch that it was 
even difficult to distinguish one sex from the other." There were terms 
applied to male apparel which our ears are accustomed to as indicative 
of women*8 dress. 

The author of the "Boke of Kervynge,'* quoted by Strutt, says, " Warme 
your soveraine his petticote, his doublet, and his stomacher, and then 
put on his hozen, and then his schone or slippers, then stryten up his 
faozen mannerly, and tye them up, then lace his doublet hole by hole," 
&c. The fashion of slashing makes its appearance about this time. 
The shoes were now worn absurdly broad at the toes, as they were pre- 
viously pointed. The hair was worn enormously long and flowing, the 
faces shaved, old men and soldiers only wearing moustaches. 

The fluted armour in Plate XIV., as already observed, is a rare speci- 
men, but it partakes of the character, in every respect, of the armour of 
this period. The breastplate is globular and of one piece, so is that of 
Sir John Cheney in the same Plate. The sollerets are widened at the 
toes in accordance with the new fashion of the shoes, armour invariably 
taking its general form from the civil costume of the day. The helmet 
assumes the form of the head, having movable lames or plates at the 
back to guard the head, and yet allow the head to be thrown back with 
ease : this is shown in the mounted figure in Plate XIV. The helmet 
opened to receive the head by throwing up the mentanniere, or lower 
part which guarded the chin, as well as the nsor which turned on the 
same pivot. The panache was changed in this reign for the plume, in- 
serted in a pipe fixed at the back of the helmet, just above the neck- 
plates, and consisted of a profusion of feathers, sometimes streaming 
down the shoulders almost to the crupper of the horse, as represented in 
the seal of Ilenry VIII. 
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Tho pass-giiard was introduced in this reign, being plates rising per- 
pendicularly upon the shoulders to ward off a thrust at tho side of the 
neck. The halberd is now a weapon in common use, and halberdiers 
appear for the first time amongst the English infantry ; an improTement 
in fire-arms took place, by fixing on the hand-gun a cock to hold tho 
match, and firom that circumstance called the arc-a-boucho or arc-a- 
bousa, corrupted into arquebus. Henry VTI., on establishing tho body 
of yeomen of tlie guard in 1485, armed half of them with bows and 
arrows, and tho other half with arquebuses. 

The men-at-arms sometimes carried a semicircular concave shield with 
a Tcry largo boss ; their elbow-pieces terminated in sharp points, and 
had to their salades, when worn without tho hausse-col, cheek-pitHH^s 
formed of several successive plates with hinges. Tho armour of thin 
date in the Tower ia worthy of notice. The large puckered plates of 
steel which cover the thigh to tho knee, and continue behind, except 
where hollowed out for the saddle, are the greatest curiosity. A bill- 
man in this reign wore a jazerine jacket and a salade. Cloaks were fre- 
quently worn with armour from tho time of Edward II. to that of 
Charles I. Sir John (^honey wears a cloak in his effig}', as shown in 
Plate XIV. 

In the year liR5 Henry VII. raised the yeomen of the guard, which 
may be considered as the first formation of a regular standing military 
force in England. Hapin, who calls them archers, says they were insti- 
tuted on the day of his coronation, and that they consisted of fifty men 
to attend him and his Fuccessors for ever. By the first regulation, ever}* 
yeoman of this band was to be of the best quality under gentr}', well 
made, and full six fi*et high. Their numbers have varied under almost 
ever}' reign, and originally consistiMl of a certain number in ordiuanr, 
and an indefinite number extraordinary, and in case of a vacancy in the 
former, it was supplied out of the latter number ; half, as bi*forc stated, 
carried bows, and half arquebuses, and they all had long swords. A 
part of them were armed with halbi*rts in the time of Henry VI II., 
when they ooquiriHi their present form of clothing (see one in Ilate 
XVIII.). The archers in the ilhitiiinations of this period are clothed 
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in a shirt of maO, with short wide sleeves, such as that worn by the 
cross-bow men in the time of Henry YI., and probably not differing 
much from the figures in Plate XI. of the time of Henry Y. ; but they 
wore over the sliirt of mail a small vest of red cloth, laced in front, with 
pantaloons or tight hose on their legs, and braces on their left arms. 
The conduct of the English archers under the Lords Dawbeney and 
Morley, at the battle of Dixmude, in 1489, is worthy of remark. They 
attacked the French camp, though defended by a strong battery, poured 
a volley of arrows into the trenches, fell on the ground till the guns had 
been discharged, rose on their feet, poured in a second volley, and rushed 
precipitately into the camp. Such was the resolution of these troops, 
that John Person, of Coventry, having lost his leg by a cannon-shot, 
continued to discharge his arrows, kneeling or sitting ; and when the 
Frenchmen fled, he cried to one of his fellows, and said, " Have those 
six arrows that I have left, and follow thou the chase, for I may not." 

The cross-bow of this reign consisted of two kinds : the latch, with its 
wide and thick bender for quarrels, and the prodd for bullets. Towards 
the close of his reign, Henry VII. forbade the use of the cross-bow : 
his object was to induce more frequent practice in archery. In his 
youth he had been partial to this exercise ; he continued to amuse him- 
self with the bow after he had obtained the crown, as is seen by the fol- 
lowing memoranda in an account of expenditure : " Lost to my Lord 
Merging at the butts, Gs, Sd,, and paid to Sir Edward Boroughe, 13*. 4</., 
which the kynge lost at buttes with his cross-bow." Both his sons fol- 
lowed his example. 

There is an instance mentioned of horses having armour for the legs, 
being short pieces of overlapping plates on the upper part of the legs. 
The spontoon, a wide-bladed spear, came into use in this reign. The 
battle-axe at this time was considered a royal weapon, and was borne as 
such at the funeral of Henry VII. and Queen Mary, and solemnly 
offered up at the altar with the hebnet, gauntlets, and crest. 

The favoiu^to colours of the House of Tudor were green and white, 
therefore with these Henry VII. tinged the ground of one of the stan- 
dards ho yet up at Boswortli Field, whereon was painted a red dragon, in 
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alluniou to his descent fn>in the Welt»h king Cmlwalailyr. On hi« nrrival 
in Londtm after hin neton% Ilenr}' offered np his banner in the church 
of St. Paul, as a tr(»|>hy, and in further commemoration of his succesH, 
instituted the office K4ni^ Dra^^on poursuivant-at-amis. The uniform 
of the Knuliith stddiere during; this reif^n was white, with a retl crusn 
upon it. In tlie disastrous battle of St. Aubin, Sir Edward WydeviUe 
was slain with all his countrymen, and 17,000 Bn»t4ms who, to dtveivi* 
the enemy, had adopted the white coats and red crosses of the English 
trtMips. 

The following indenture gives a full idea of the various kinds of troops 
fonninp^ the English armies in 1192. It bt*gins, *'This indenture, mmle 
bi'twtvn the King our sovereign h)rd, Henry VII., by the gra<»o <»f CmhI, 
King of England and France, and Lorde of Irelande, on that oon jmKie, 
and his right trusty and right well beloved cousin Gt^orge, Earl of Kent, 
on that other partie, viitni^sHoth,'* Siv. Ac. It goes on to say that li(\ 
the Earl of Kent, is to sen'o in the wars beyond wa, Ac. Ac, with a 
retinue an<i numbrr of six men-at-arms, his own person includetl, and 
each of them having with them his custrcll and his page, sixti*i*n demi- 
lances, twenty-one arc^hers on liorseboi'k, sixty archers on foot, of gixMi 
and able |)ersons for the war, horsed, armed, gamishetl, and arraied suf- 
ficiently, Ac. Ac. ; of which retinue, the said (*arl is to make his mus- 
ters at Guildfonl the 4th dav of June next; and on arrival at Ports- 
mouth, he is t<i receive the conduyte money due for bringing the said 
retinue there ; that is to sav, GJ. for evenr twenty miles fnim th<Mr home 
to Portsmouth. The pay of i*ach man-at-anns, with his cUHtn*ll and 
{>agi>, 1#. G«/. ]MT day, and for eacli demi-lance 0</. per day. The earl to 
receive a montirs wairt^s for the whole on arrival at Portsnumth, the 
month rei'koned at twenty-eight days, and he is to [my his n^tinue when 
embark<Hl; and at the end of the month he is to receive another month's 
p.*iy f«ir the ni(»Tith ensuing, and m) forth from month t<i month during 
th«» rrfrymlrf with our said sovereign. And the var] and )iis n*tinuo 
wrn* boiin<l t4» ^Tvo a4.*ci»niing to a certain Ixwik of statutt's and onli- 
nnnri'* «»f tiar " m.idr !»y our said siivrn-ign lonle, by the advii*e of such 
Ionics of bill blmh*, capitaynes of his armie, and other folk as be of liis 
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coimsell." There are numerous similar indentures with other persons of 
rank, to bring a certain number of troops, and serve the king beyond 
sea for a whole year. In this way about 1700 men were then raised, 
though probably a much larger force in other ways. It appears that the 
army was divided ; the cavalry into men-at-arms, with their custrells and 
pages also mounted, demi-lances and horse-archers; the infantry consisted 
of bowmen, billmen, and halberdiers. This last kind of troops first 
made their appearance in this reign ; the distinguishing mark of their 
weapon from that of subsequent periods was that the axe blade had a 
diagonal termination. When Henry VII. created his son Henry Prince 
of "Wales, four gentlemen offered their ser\'ices upon the occasion. 
First, they made declaration that they did not undertake this enterprise 
in any manner of presumption, but only " for the laude and honor 
of the feaste, the pleasure of the ladyes, and their own learning and 
exercise of deedes of arms, and to ensure the ancient and laudable 
customs." 

At the battle of Foumone in 1495, there were German arquebusiers 
on horseback and on foot. The arquebus underwent an improvement 
at this time ; hitherto, like the arbalaste, it had a straight stock to hold 
the barrel, but now it was formed with a wide butt end, which might bo 
placed against the right breast. It was afterwards called a hackbutt or 
hagbut ; the smaller sort were called demi-hags. At the battle of Four- 
none the number killed on both sides by fire-arms did not exceed ten. 
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Description of Plate No. XV., containing Helmet*, 

No. 1, the helmet of Robert, Duke of Normandy, eldeet son of 
William I., of the year 1096. 

No. 2, helmet of the time of Edward I., 12S0. 

No. 8, helmet of John of Eltham, second son of Edward II., who 
died in 1334. 

No. 4, from the monumental effigy of Sir William Stainton, the rei^n 
of Edward II., 1326. 

No. 5, reign of Edward III., 1370. 

No. 6, time of Henry IV., 1309. 

No. 7, time of Ilenr)- V., 1413. 

No. 8, a salade of time of Ilonry VI., 1450. 

No. 9, a very curious open-work helmet of Henry VI. *8 time, 1450 

No. 10, casque of Richard III.*s time, 1483. 

Nos. 11 and 12 are jousting helmets. 

No. 13, a cap which was worn under the jousting helmet. 

No. 14, a helmet found in Bosworth Field, of Richard III.*s reign. 

No. 15, time of Hennr VIII. 

Nos. 0, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 15, are in the Tower of London. 
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the centre, called the tapul, a revival of an old fashion. Towards the 
end of the reign the breastplate presented a salient angle in the centre. 
The tilting helmet disappeared altogether about tliis time, and a head- 
piece, called a coursing hat, was worn with a mentonniere. The helmet 
was adorned with streaming plumes. The gauntlets were mostly made 
with overlapping plates without fingers. 

The hackbut, first mentioned in the reign of Bichard III., now became 
common, and the partizan, a variety of pike, was used. The wheel lock 
was added to the matchlock. The pistol and its variety, the dag or 
tacke, are also of this period. Pikemen composed the principal part of 
the English army from this reign to that of William III. Fluted 
armour continued to be worn till the middle of this reign ; and although 
there is but one specimen in the Tower of London, yet all the men-at- 
arms are thus equipped in that curious old painting given by his late 
Majesty to the Society of Antiquaries, representing the battle of Spurs, 
which was fought on the 10th of August, 1513. 

Plate XYI. represents Henry VIII. mounted, in a suit of armour, 
which is in the Tower, and which is said really to have belonged to the 
king. The armour is damasquined, and consists of tilting helmet, 
gorget, back and breastplates with placcate, garde-de-reins, pauldrons 
with pass-guards, rere and vanbraces, gauntlets, tassets, demi-cuisses 
with genouiU^res, jambs, and sollerets. In his right hand is a martcl- 
de-fer. The horse armour is not of the same pattern as the body 
armour. The stirrups are curious from their great size. The men on 
foot are of the same period, but the figure in the foreground has a most 
extraordinary breastplate projecting almost to a point ; his tassets are 
also very curious and uncommon. The helmet is likewise singular. 

The battle of Spurs, of which a drawing is already mentioned, should 
be called the battle of Guinegate, the name of the place where it was 
fought, but the French made so much use of their spurs, that it has 
been so called ever since. Lords Shrewsbury and Herbert were before 
Terouenne, an inconsiderable place, which they were besieging. Henry 
VIII. arrived in camp from Calais, and the Emperor Maximilian joined 
him with 4000 horso. Louis XII., determined to relieve the town, was 
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mlviscd not to hazard his |)erson in battle. T)ie French cavalr}*, whieh 
had been coUoctiHl at Blangr, dividing into two bodiea, advanc(*d along 
the opposite baukn of the Lis, under the Dukes de Longueville and 
Alen^on. Henry had the prudence to consult the experience of his im- 
perial ally, who was acquainted with the countr}', and liad aln*ady ob- 
tained two victories on the same ground. By his advice the anny was 
immediately mustered, Maximilian liastened to meet tho enemy with 
the German cavalry and the English mounted archers, while the king 
followed with the principal part of the infantry. The French gendarmes, 
formed in the Italian campaigns, who had acquired the reputation of 
superior courage and discipline, fled on the first shock of the advancinl 
guard ; the panic went through the whole anny, and 1000 of the best 
cavalr}' in Europe were pursued about four miles by the German and a 
few hundred English horse. Their officers, in tho attempt to rally the 
fugitives, were abandoned. Embrccourt and another, though taken, 
were fortunate enough to make their escajM) ; but the Duke de Longui*- 
ville, the Marquis de Kohelin, the Chevalier Bayard, Busy d*Ambois4% 
Clermont, and La Fayette, warriors distinguished in the military annals 
of France, were sei'ured, and presented to the united soven*igiis. 

llenr}' was skilful with the two-handed sword ; when he was twenty 
years of age ho repeatedly fought at the barriers m ith the two-handed 
•word, or the battlo-axe, and was always successful. He sen'ed aa a 
volunteer with the Emperor 3Iaximilian, and adopted troops called 
lansquinets, which were used by the cmiteror in 1543. He had 2U0O of 
these soldiers. 

Tlie martel-de-fer were of various shapes, frequently handMmiely or- 
namente<l ; when not used thev wen* carried at the saddle-bow. At tho 
inten-iew between Henr}' and Francis I., at the Champ de drap-or, 
wliere a grand tounmnient took place, tlie English archers and captain 
of Henry *s guard kept the ground on the French king*s nide» and the 
captain of the French king*s guard, his archers, and Swiss troops, kept 
the En^liiih king*s side, and HufleriHl none ti» enter but the combat aiitn. 
The Fn*noh tn»opH ucre clothi*d in blue and yellow, with the badge, a 
iinlaniaiid(*r, embn>ideri'd thereon. 
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In the Cotton library is a manuscript of Henry VII I. *s time, very 
curious, but too long to copy in a work like this. It describes " the 
order to bo had when the king goes to battle ; the forwarde of the battle 
to be in order as foUoweth ; the ordynance of the kyng when he goeth 
to battayle ; the order of the kyng if he intend to fyghte ; how to 
maintayne a duke in battayle, and in what arraye ; how to maintayno 
an earle in battayle ; how to maintayne a baron ; how to maintayne a 
bannerett :" and then follows " how to ordeyne battayles, and to arrange 
the hoste." 

Ist. — They must not be set too thick together, lest one should en- 
cumber the other. 

2nd. — Not too thin, lest the light-armed of the enemy should easily 
enter amongst them to annoy them. 

3rd. — To set the best armed, strongest, and best weaponed men in 
front, the weakest in rear. 

4th. — The general may divide his army into four or five battles, as ho 
may see occasion ; but if the enemy be stronger than himself, he should 
bring all his men together, and endeavour to force in upon the enemy 
unawares. 

Seven precepts showing when the enemy may be strong :— 

1st. — ^When they are assembled in good order. 

2nd. — When they have the advantage of any passages of water, 

mountains, strayths, &c. 

3rd. — When the wind, the sun, or the dust is in their backs. 

4th. — ^When they assail their opponents suddenly, while at meat or 
otherwise employed, thinking themselves secure. 

6th. — K they have been some time at ease, untired with long marches, 
watches, &c. 

6th. — ^While they hold together in firm league, without dissension 
and quarrels. 

7th. — If they are well acquainted with the state and condition of 
their adversaries. 

By statute 3 Henry YIII., all men under the age of forty, some 
certain persons only excepted, were ordered to have bows and alrows, 
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and to UMe shooting ; and in the thirt j-third year uf hit reign, another 
act pasfied ordering all men under Bixty, except spiritiud men, juBticea^ 
Ac, shall use shooting with the long bow, and shall hare a bow and arrows 
ready continually in their house. That every person haTiug a man child 
or men children in his house, shall prondo a bow and two shafta for 
ever}' such man child being seven years old and upwards, till of the ago 
of thirteen, in order to promote shooting. No person under seventeen 
nhall UHC a yew bow, under peiudty of six shillings and oightpenoe, 
unlcHs he have laiulri of the value of 10/. yearly. Aliens are prohibited 
fnmi shooting without the king's licence, and shall not transport bows 
into foreign countries. In the twentieth year of his reign, Henry in« 
stituti*<l a society for the practice of shooting, under a charier, in the 
name of the frati*mity of St. George ; and ho granted to this fraternity 
tlie privilege, that if any of the members shooting at a known and 
ac4*U!{toinod butt, having pronounced the word " fast,*' or ** stand fast,** 
should hapi)en to kill any body passing between the shooter and the butt, 
he 8hould not suffer or be imprisoned. It was in this reign that archers 
had two strings to their bows. Tlie archers at this time wore a small 
buekliT on their sword hilts, which had been the custom since the time 
ofIhnr\' VI. 

In the memoirs of the Marquis de Flemange, it is stated that the 
English arcliers used mallets in 1524 ; and in the ancient poem of the 
battle of Flodden Field, leaden mallets are se^-eral times mentioned ; they 
appear to have been tremendous weapons in the hands of strong, active 
men. 

The {Nirtizan, a kind of pike, before mentioned, was found more 
U84*ful than tlie pike in mounting breaches, and in attacking and defend- 
ing ItMlgmentH. It i*ontinued during Elizabeth's time. Shakespear 
says, " I^t UH make him with our pikes and partizans a grave." It was 
uiK'd OS late as William III., and is (*arried by our yeomen of the guard. 
In the pn>oewion of Henry to meet Francis I. at Ardrca, he is rspre- 
s«*ntiHi as prtttHled by billmen, mho are followed by the yeomen of the 
giiani with jn-rtitsuinM, and neit liis lienehmen, and the rear brought up 
by 4li'mi-laiices. The march of thin moiuirch against his enemies is thus 
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described in a book in the Cotton library : '* first go a strong party of 
horse, guarded on both sides by two cannons, attended by two troops of 
horse, one to the right, the other to the left ; then follow a large party 
of harquebusiers, and henchmen ranked alternately, preceded by a small, 
and followed by a large, party of harquebusiers only ; and at both ends 
as wings is a small guard of archers, and on the right and lefl several 
pieces of cannon. G^en the main body composed of pikemen and 
henchmen, flanked with archers, and on each side a large wing of horse- 
men well armed. The king's person is guarded by henchmen. After 
the main body follows a detachment of harquebusiers, then a larger 
one, flanked by archers, and followed by another party of harque- 
busiers, and on each side many pieces of cannon. The rear is brought 
up by the baggage, women, and cattle, guarded by a strong party 
of cavalry.*' 

The standard of the earl marshal at Flodden Pield, 1513, was red, 
and had on it three goats' heads couped, with the motto "Veritas 
vincit." 

Stubbs describes the doublets of the sixteenth century as reaching down 
to the middle of the thighs, though not always quite so low, " being 
so hard quilted, stuffed, bombasted, and sewed, as they can neither work 
nor yet well play in them. Through the excessive heat and stiflhess 
thereof, therefore are forced to wear them loose about them. They 
make their bellies appear to be thicker than all their bodies besides ; 
they are stuffed with four, five, or six pounds of bombast at the least, 
and made of satin, taffita, silk, grograine, gold, silver, and what not, 
slashed, jagged, cut, pinched, and laced with all kinds of costly lace of 
sundry colours." 

There were two kinds of ordnance at this period. Field pieces, 
the smallest were twelve-pounders ; a cannon of battery, from a culverin 
to a whole cannon ; and these were again subdivided into falconet, 
falcon, minion ordinary, minion largest, saker least, saker ordinary, 
demi-culverin, &c. Hitherto, the ordnance used by the English was 
made by foreigners; but in the year 1521, says Stow, "John Owen 
began to make brass ordnance, as cannons, culverins, and such like : he 
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WM tlie iirnt Kn^liHhiiuin that vwr iimde that kind of artilltTV in 
Knj^hinil/* 

The lira! bonil)-Hlu*llM appear to have bt'cn made in 154i), when 
" llonn*, niindincf wurs with rnuu'f, niado gn-at prcparutionH, ass well of 
munitions and artillon' ; and one IVter von Cott4)n, a ginsmith, con- 
forrinp witli Pi'tor liawd, desiriHl to be made eertain mortar piiMvn, 
bt>ing at the mouth eleven inches unto nineteen wide, for which he 
made certain hollow 8hot of cant iron, to be Btufleil with firt^workn, 
when*of the hi^t»«T Hort has «cn»W9 of iron to receive a match and carrj' 
fire to break in nmall pieces the some hollow shot, whereof the Hmallest 
pitx*e hit tin;; a man wouhl kill or spoil him.'* 

lleni-)' VI 11. instituted the first i>onnancnt corps of cavalr}', and 
denominated it '' the band of (lentlemen Pensioners.*' His objinrt was 
to form an houounible body-guard, on which he could pt^rfivtly n*ly ; 
and, at the same time, to create n nursor}* for oiticers of his army, 
pn'eniors for his castles and fortified places; his orders and regulation.^ 
(»n thin ocvasion arc pn'ser^'t*^! in tho Cottonion librar}', written t»n fine 
quarto leaves of indented vellum. Ever}' one of the said gt*ntlemen was 
to be complete in harness and habiliments, to have two double homes, 
for himstOf and pagt*, also his coutrell (an attendant anned with a long 
knife), with a javelin, a demi-lance, well armed and horsed. Tlmt every 
of the aforesaid men-at-arms sliall furnish and make n^ly two gixNl 
archers, well horsed and harnessed ; tlie wagi*s of the s|M*ar» and archers 
to \h* paid at the end of ever}' month ; even* s|)ear, for hiniM'lf, his 
c*outrell, pa£;e, and his two archers, 3f. i</. st4*rling per day. The lieu- 
tenant for wages and lor entertaining liimsi*lf, his coutn*ll. page, and six 
archers, 0«. [kt day. Tlic men-at-arms and their con4>any to !>e nius- 
ti'HMl by the i*aptain or lieutenant even' quarter of a year, or at such 
tiuK* as the euptuin or lieutenant nmy order. Tliey ttHik an oath of 
allegiaui'f to the kini; ; these* regulations are without date, but su|>- 
|MJH<'d to have bt*en made in 1500, the first year of his riMgii. The 
original numln'r i»f men is not m«*ntioned, but most of the chronicles fix 
it at fifty. The eNtalilishment, however, bt*ing found too expensive, the* 
coq»8 was disbanded a short time after its institution, and bcfuiv the 
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year 1526, revived on smaller pay ; and they appear to have done duty 
on foot in the court with poleaxea, the same, probably, as at present 
used. They had two standards, one of St. George's cross, the other, 
four hands ; the blazonry is not mentioned. 

The globose breastplate, with but slight edge in the centre, was 
succeeded by one where the edge was more raised, and made to project 
in the centre of the breast ; the projecting part was afterwards moved 
lower down. The flexible cuisses were composed of pieces overlapping 
each other upwards, that if a lance should strike the thigh, it may 
glance off, instead of passing between the plates. The cuisses of 
officers of infentry extended only half way down the thigh, and the solo 
armour for the arms were epaulettes, which reach nearly to the elbow, 
but only protect the outside. The figure on foot on the right in 
Plate XVI. has a gorget of plate, an open casque with ear pieces, and 
gauntlets. 

In 1512, having issued his commission to the Earl of Shrewsbury to 
raise an army to oppose an invasion, the king desires him to give the 
soldiers such badges as he may think most desirable. An army raised 
in the thirty-sixth year of his reign, was ordered to be thus clothed : — 
" First, every man eowder to have a cote of blew clothe, after such 
fashion as all fotemans cotes be made here in London, to serve his 
majestye in his journey ; and that the same be garded with redde clothe, 
after such sort as others bo made here, and the best sene (t. e. best 
looking men) to bo trimmed after such sort as shall please the captain 
to desire; provided always, that noe gentleman nor other wear any 
manner of silk upon the garde of his cote, save only upon his left sleeve, 
and that no yeoman wear any manner of silk upon his said cot<j, nor noe 
gentleman nor yeoman to wear any manner of badge. Every man to 
provide a pair of hose for every of his men, the right hose to be all red, 
and the left to be blew, with one stripe of three fingers, broad red, upon 
the outside of liis leg from the strike downwards. That every man 
have an arming doublet of fustian or chanvass, and every man to have a 
cap to be made to put his senile or salctte in, after such fashion as I 
have desired, which "William Taylor, capper, doth make for me, where 
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you may have as many of thom as you list for 8c/. a piece.** The badgi* 
then appears to have been set aside, and a red cross was ordered to be 
sown on the uppermost garment, upon pain of fifteen days* imprison- 
ment ; and this was further inforced on a mairs going in '' hostinge or 
battayle ;*' it was called the cross of St. Qeorge. The coat of the 
soldier, however, appears to have been white. 

The statute of Henry VII., in 1508, was now renewed for prohibiting 
the cross-bow ; but the cross-bow was afterwards included under the head 
of artillery. There were long-bows, cross-bows, slur-bows, and stone-bows, 
scorpions and catapults. The use of gunpowder and improvement in 
gunnery superseded the cross-bow as a weapon of war ; though Father 
Daniel says there was but one arbalester at the fight of Bioo, but so 
skilful was he, that an ofiicer, named Jean de Cardonne, having opened 
the visor of his helmet to take breath, this man struck him in the un- 
guarded part with his arrow, and killed him ! So at the sii-ge of Turin, in 
1580, though there was but one arbalester in the grand army, yet he was 
so expert that he killed more persons than any of those using the arque- 
bus. In a curious and rare journal of the Protector's expedition to 
Scothind, written by W. Patten, who was joined in commission with 
Cecil, as Judge-Marshal of the army, and printed in 1548, he writes 
rebtive to the Scots at that time. *' Their armour and their manner, 
as well going to ofiend as of standing to defend, I have thought ne- 
oessar}' here to utter. Hackbutters have they few or none, and appoint 
their fight most commonly always on foot ; they come to the field well 
furnished, all with jack and skull, dagger and buckler, and swords all 
broad and thin, of exceeding good temper, and universally to made U* 
stree, that as I never saw none so good, so I think it hard to devise the 
better. Hereto eviTV man his pike, and a gn*at kercher wrapped twice 
round his ncvk, not for cold, but to prevent cutting ; in their array to- 
wards joining with the enemy, they cling and thrust so near in the fore- 
rank, shoulder and shoulder together, with their pikes in both hands, 
straight af(»re them, and their fulluwers in that order so hard at their 
backs, laying; their piki^ over their fon*goer*s shouldi*rs, that if they do 
assail undiscovered no force can well witlistand tht*ni. Standing at di^ 
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fence, they thrust their shoulders likewise so nigh together, the fore- 
ranks well nigh kneeling, stoop low before, their fellows behind holding 
their pikes with both hands, and therewith in their left their bucklers ; 
the one end of their pike against the right foot, and the other against 
the enemy breast-high, their followers crossing their pike points with 
them forward ; and thus each with other so nigh as space and place 
will suffer, through the whole ward so thick, that as easily shall a bare 
finger pierce through the skin of an angry hedgehog, as any encounter 
the front of pikes ! " The length of the Scottish pike was, by act of the 
Parliament of 1476, to be six ells — about eighteen feet long. The mace 
was changed for the pistol in this reign. 

There was a species of artillery at this period called war-carts, each 
canying two pierriers, or chambered pieces ; sereral are represented in 
the picture of the siege of Boulogne. They were used by the Scotch 
in 1471, when the bfurons and prelates were ordered to provide such 
carts against their old enemies the English. The small arms at this 
time were hand-guns, arquebuses, demi-haques, and pistols. It was 
enacted that no hand-gun should be used of less dimensions than one 
yard in length, gun and stock included. M. De la None says the 
Beitcrs first brought pistols into general use, which are rery dangerous 
when properly managed ; but the grand inrention of this period was the 
wheel-lock, which continued in use to the time of Charles II. 

The Honourable Artillery Company of London, now a corps of rolun- 
tecrs, was instituted in the year 1537, by Henry VlLl., for the encou- 
ragement of archery. The earliest patent, however, on the incorporation 
of its present form is dated the 3rd of King James I., in 1000. 
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KDWAUl) VI 



A.u. 1547—1553. 



The principal clistiuction in the armour of this reign ia the breantplatr, 
which ref»einbleil a {R'a-shell, and was caHtHl the pi*aiioo<l Ih*11j. liulwer 
inilln the iluuhlrtu ** lontj |K*aM^Ml-bellie<l douhletn," and ohnervt*!*, *'wheii 
we wore Hliort-wainted doublets, and but little lower than our brwiMtn, 
we would maintain by militant reason tlmt the waist was in its ri«;ht 
pboe, 08 nature intended it ; but lately we et>me to wear them so lon^- 
waisted, yea almost so long as to eovcr the belly/* Ac. Tin* morion 
came into use ; brigaudine jackets were worn by archers, with steel skull- 
caps. Some armour in the Tower, of this period, does not show a gnsit 
incn*ase in the length of the waist. Plate XVII. rejiresents a ver)* hand- 
some suit of russet armour on the figure mounted ; the footouui also 
wears a handsome and peculiar armour, with a morion on his head. 

Edward VI. was foud of archery, which nevertheless began to decline 
during this reign. IloUinshod laments it in this curious manner: ''In 
times post the chief force of England consbted in their long bows, but 
now we have in a manner given over that kind of artillen'. Certes tlio 
Frenchmen and Reiters, deriding our new archery in respect to tlieir 
corslets, will not let in open skirmish, if any leisure serve to turn up 
their tails, and cry * shoote Englishmen,' and all because our strung 
shooting is decayed and laid in be<l. But if some of our Englishmen 
now lived, who ser>'ed King Edward III., the breech of such a varict 
should have been imiled to his bum with an arrow, another feathered in 
his bowels," Ac. Ac. 

Bishop Latimer, in his sixth sermon, condemns the vices of the agi\ 
and deplon*s the di*cay of archery, which he colli • ''grft of Go<U that hr 
Imth given us to e\cell all natitms ;** and again he says, "a wondrous 
thynge that m) excellent a gyft of (jihI should be s<» little estci*med;'* 
Olid concludes by adding, *' it is a giNHlly arte, a hotesouu* kynde of exer- 
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else, and much commended in phjsike. Mareelus Sicenus, in bis boke 
De Triplice Vita, (it is a great wbile since I read him now,) but I re- 
member he commendeth thys kinde of eicercise, and sayeth that it 
wrestleth against many kyndes of deseases. In the reverance of God 
let it be continued : let a proclamacion go forth, charging the justices of 
peace that they see such actes and statutes kept as were made for thys 
purpose." 

The force of arrows is well instanced by a fact recorded in the journal 
of Edward YI. A hundred archers belonging to the king's guard shot 
at an inch board, singly two arrows each, and afterwards all together ; 
some of these arrows pierced through this and into another board placed 
behind it, although the wood was exceedingly solid and firm. The dis- 
tance at which they shot is not mentioned. An ancient bow, according 
to Neade and Pere Daniel, would carry 400 yards. It is not surprising 
that archery, which had arrived at great perfection as to accuracy and 
quickness in shooting, should reluctantly be given up for fire-arms, 
which for a long time were exceedingly heavy and clumsy, slow in load- 
ing, troublesome in cleaning, and not fired with great accuracy. 

There seems to have been a great variety of swords at this period. 
The braquemart or short sword, the French rencontre sword, the soccado 
or long sword, the espadon or two-handed sword, the Swiss or basket- 
hilted sword, a Spanish sword called the toledo, or, more properly, 
rapier, a tuck inclosed in a walking-stick, a poniard, a dagger, sabre, and 
pci meter. After the invention of fire-arms, instead of a boss or spike 
in the centre of shields, some were armed with small gun-barrels, an 
aperture being made, above, and covered with a grating, for the conve- 
nience of taking aim. There is one in the Tower. 

In an old account of the battle of Musselburgh, in Scotland, fought 
in the first year of this reign, the targets used by the Scotch are de- 
scribed ; and the account continues, " and with these targets found we 
great rattels, swelling bigger than the belly of a pottle pot, covered 
with old parchment of dooble papers, small stones put into them to make 
a noys, and set upon the end of a shaft of more than two ells long, and 
this was their fine device to fray our horses, when our horses should cum 

K 
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at them. Howbeit, because tlie riden wore no babictt, nor the home* 
no colta, they could neither duddle the tone, nor fray the toother, bo that 
the pollec}'e was as initleM a« the power forceleM.** 



MAKY I 



AD. 1553— 155S. 



Early in this reign there was no alteration in amiour from the pre- 
ceding one ; at the close, the only change was, that the breastplates 
were not quite so long. 

The statute, 4th and 5th of Philip and Mary, repealing all other acti* 
respecting keeping armour and horses, shows the quantity and kind of 
armour and weapons that were to be kept at that time by persons of 
different estates. All temporal persons, with an estate of 1000/. or up- 
wards, shall keep six horses fit for mounting demi-lances, three of them 
to have sufficient harness, steel saddles (saddles whose bows and cantels 
were covered with steel), and weapons requisite and appertaining to the 
said demi-lances ; and ten light liorsea, with the weapons necessary fur 
light horsemen. Also forty coats of plate corslets or brigandines fur- 
mshed, forty pikes, thirty long bows, thirty sheaf-arrows, thirty st4*el 
caps or skulls, twenty black bills or halberts, twenty harquebuts, and 
twenty morions or sallets. 

In this way armour, arms, and horses were provided by persons ac- 
cording to the value of their estates temporaL A person having an 
entate worth 1000 marks is to maintain four horses for demi-lanc(*s, two 
of which to be ^ it h sufficient weapons, saddle mete and requisite to the 
said demi-Unces, &c. ; and the scale of property descends to 400/., 200/., 
100/., 40/., 20/., 10/., and 5/. per annum, the latter being obliged to find 
one coat of pUu* fumishe<l, one bkck bill or halbert, one long bow and 
one sheaf of arrows, and one steel (*ap or skull. Teni|Miral p(*n«ins 
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having goods and chattels to a certain amount, from 1000 marks down to 
10/., were also to find horses, arms, and armour in proportion to the 
value of such goods and chattels. Temporal persons, not charged by 
this act, having annuities, copyholds, or estates of inheritance, to the 
clear value of 30/., or upwards, to be chargeable with furniture of war 
according to the proportion for goods and chattels. The ladies were not 
exempt, for the following act was introduced : " Every person temporal, 
whose wife (not being devorced nor willingly absenting herself firom her 
husband) doeth wear any gown of silke, French hood, or bonet of velvet 
with any habilement edged with golde, pearle, or stone, or any chain 
of gold about her necke, or in her partlet, or on any apparel of her body, 
except the sonnes and heires apparent of dukes, marquises, earls, 
viscounts, and barons, and others having hereditaments to the yearly 
value of 600 marks or above, during the life of their &thers; and 
wardes, having hereditaments of the yearly value of 200/., and who are 
not by this act before charged, to have, maintain, and keepe any horse, 
shall, from the first of May, have, keep, and maintain one able horse, 
meete for a light horseman, with sufficient harness and weapons for the 
same." Then the penalty is mentioned for not conforming with the 
act. Cities and boroughs, towns and parishes, were also to provide 
arms and armour. The justices of every county were authorized to 
make search for, and view from time to time the armour, arms, and 
horses to be provided. A heavy penalty was attached to a soldier 
making sale of his horse, hamesse, or weapons. From this we also learn 
that the military force of the kingdom, in the year 1558, consisted of 
demi-lances, with steel fronts and backs to their saddles, who supplied 
the place of men-at-arms, and instead of light, became heavy cavalry ; of 
light horse, who replaced demi-lances ; and of infantry of the following 
kinds of troops. The pikemen, who wore corslets, which consisted of a 
breastplate with tassets, a backplate, a gorget, a pair of gauntlets, and 
a 8t<?el hat. The archers, who wore each a pair of brigandines, (con- 
sisting of a back and breast formed of small plates of iron, sewn 
within some kind of quilted stuff, and generally covered with sky- 
blue cloth,) a steel skull-cap, a bow, and a sheaf containing twenty- 
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ELIZABETH. 



A.D. 1558— -1603. 



EvEBY one knows how fond of dress, and how magnificent was " good 
Queen Bess ;*' her great ruff, her jewelled stomacher, her portentous 
petticoats, were of more importance, and more thought of, than 
bringing a sister queen to the block. There are many records of the 
variety and splendour of Queen Elizabeth's wardrobe ; but as this work 
is not intended to review the dress of ladies, we proceed to that of the 
gentlemen, in which there was a great change. 

It was the age of big breeches ; the large trunk hose, the long-waisted 
doublet, tho short cloak or mantle with standing collar, the ruff, the hat- 
band, and feather, shoes with large roses, are all seen in the early paint- 
ings of this reign. 

Strutt quotes the following curious note from a MS. in the Harlcian 
Library : " Memorandum : that over the seats in the Parliament House 
there were certain holes cut, some two inches square, in the walls, in 
which were placed posts to uphold a scaffold round about the house 
within, for them to sit upon who used the wearing of great breeches 
stuffed with hair like woolsacks ; which fashion being left off tho eighth 
year of Elizabeth, the scaffolds were taken down, and never since put 
up.'* This may have been the case in the Parliament House, but cer- 
tainly large breeches, very large breeches, were worn after Elizabeth's 
reign. James I. is always represented in a most preposterously large 
pair. 

Stubbs assures us that no people in the world " are so curious in new 
fangles" as the English. Ho describes shirts worn that cost 10/. 
apiece ; of ruffs, he says, " every body will have one, whether they can 
afford it or not, and sooner than go without will mortgage their land on 
Shooter's Hill, Stangate Hole, or Salisbury Plain; or risk the loss of 
their lives at Tyburn with a rope, in token whereof," he adds, " they have 
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iiDW (1595) newly found out a more monstrous kind of rulT, of twelro, 
yea, Hixtoen lengths apiece set three or four times double ; and it is of 
some fitly called three steps and a half to the gallows.*' He then de- 
scribes the trunk hose or breeches, and other parts of the dress ; but we 
must leave the civilians, and see how this custom opc*rated on militar}* 
costume. It is distressing to observe how all the absurdities of fashion 
in civil life have been followed by the military, to the great discomfort 
and disadvantage of the soldier. 

The armour of this reign seldom comes lower than the hips, complete 
suits only being used for jousting, and even then some knighta appeared 
without armour for the legs. The breastplates were made thicker to 
be bullet-proof ; the tassets of them began to be made of one plate each, 
though marked in imitation of several. The point of the tapul re- 
appeared at the bottom of the bre!istplate, and projected downwanls. 
Highly ornamented morions were worn. 

Carabinet, petroneU^ and drains are frequently mentioned amoni^it 
the fire-armH of this reign. The petronrl waa so named from poiirinal^ 
being fired with its straight and square butt-end held against the cheiit. 
The dragon was so called from having a dragon'a head on its muzile ; 
and the troops who used it were called dragoons. The origin of the cara^ 
bine or carbine i« disputed. Troops called carabine^ a sort of light 
cavalry from Spain, are first mentioned in 1550. 

The coat <if the soldier in the reign of Henry VIII. was white, with 
the red cross of St. George on the front. In 1584 Queen Elijcabdh 
changed the colour, she having ordered 100 men to be raised in Lanca- 
shire for the Irish service, orders that the soldiers shall be armed with 
swords and daggers, and convenient doublets and hose, and also a cas- 
sock of some motley or other sad green colour or russet ; also every soldier 
to Imve 5«. to provide a mantle in Ireland, besides his livery coat. This 
was the regulation for the infantry; bat the cavalry wore a red cloak. 
The queen directi*d the Biahop of Chester and his clergy, who were to 
providt^ a part of 1000 lances, to be sent to the Low Countries, that 
'* f<»r th«*ir ap|>an*ll (says the order), it shall be convenieDt that you see 
them furnished of redd clokes, lined, without slcerea, and of length to 
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the knee, dobletts, hose, hatts, boots, and all other necessary apparell for 
their bodies.** 

There were great jousts in the month of April, 1660, mentioned by 
Stow. He describes the trumpeters thus : " tliere rode the trumpeters, 
blowing their trumpets, with scarfs of white and black sarcenet ; also 
the two kings of arms, and the heralds Somerset, Lancaster, Sichmond, 
York, Bouge Dragon, and more of them, had scarfs of white and black 
sarcenet about tlieir necks.** 

The monumental effigy of Sir H. Bradbume, at this period, represents 
liim with his cuisses opened, on account of the wide puffed breeches. 
The cuisses were made to separate, if necessary, at two different lengths, 
according to the size of the trunk hose, but united when worn in battle, 
and with a chain moil apron under them. 

A constant apprehension of an invasion firom Spain during the first 
part of Elizabeth's reign, induced the queen to be very attentive to her 
internal forces. She issued instructions for the execution of the com- 
mission directed to all the justices of peace, by which they were to 
attain perfect knowledge of the numbers, qualities, abilities, and suffi- 
ciency of all her subjects, from the age of sixteen years upwards, that 
may be found able to bear armour, or to use weapons on horseback, or 
on foot; and out of the total number, being viewed, mustered, and 
registered, to select the most able, and to be by the inhabitants of 
every shire tried, armed, and weaponed, taught and trained, to use and 
handle their horses, armour, shot, and other weapons, both on horse- 
back and on foot, for the service and defence of her majesty, her crown, 
and realm, against all attempts both inward and outward, &c. Men were 
not omitted who could serve as labourers or pioneers, also as carpenters, 
smiths, or such like artificers, so that there may be some use had of 
their abilities, for the service of the country, as cause shall require, 
though they shall not have armour. Prelates, lords of parliament, and 
privy-councillors were exempt from serving, but they were bound to 
send able servants, and household men with their armour and weapons, 
and horses. Poor people who had not sufficient value of goods or free- 
hold property to furnish one whole furniture of armour and weapons, 
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loops, 17s, Gd, ; a doublet of canvass, with white linen lining, 12s. Qd,; 
a hat-cap, coloured, 7s. ; two shirts of Osnaberg hoUand and bands, Ss. ; 
three pair of neat's leather shoes, 2s. 4 J. per pair ; three pair of kersey 
stockings, 8*. ; one pair of Venetians, of Kentish broad doth, with 
buttons, loops, and lining of linen, 13^. 4J. In summer, two shirts of 
Osnaberg and two falling holland bands, two pair of shoes, one pair of 
stockings, a hat-cap, coloured.** 



JAMES I. 



A.D. 1603—1625. 



The costume of the reign of James I. was little more than a continuation 
of the dress of the latter part of Elizabeth's reign. The increase in size 
of the breeches, firom the quantity of stufi&ng, we may trace to the 
pusillanimous character of James. Dalzel tells us in his '' Fragments of 
Scottish History,'* that this monarch had " his clothing made large, and 
even the doublets quilted for fear of stilettoes ; his breeches in great 
plaits and full stuffed." In a MS. in the Harleian libnuy, is the follow- 
ing description of the dress of the famous George Yilliers, Duke of 
Buckingham, the favourite of James I. : — '* It was common with him, at 
any ordinary dancing, to have his clothes trimmed with great diamond 
buttons, and to have diamond hatbands, cockades, and earings ; to be 
yoked with great and manifold knots of pearl, in short, to be manacled, 
fettered, and imprisoned in jewels ; insomuch, that at his going over to 
Paris in 1625, ho had twenty-seven suits of clothes made the richest 
that embroidery, lace, silk, velvet, gold, and gems could contribute ; one 
of which was a white uncut velvet, set all over, both suit and cloak, with 
diamonds, valued at fourteen thousand pounds, besides a great feather 
stuck all over with diamonds, as were also his sword, girdle, hatband, 
and spurs." 

Is 
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powder, his purse and mouth his bullets; in skirmish his left hand 
must hold his match and piece, and the right hand use the office of 
charging and discharging." 

To the rest for the musket or matchlock was added, in this reign, 
a long rapier blade for the defence of the soldier when he had dis- 
charged his piece; it was called the swynes feather, " hogs' -bristle," 
and sometimes the Swedish feather, having, perhaps, been a Swedish 
invention. The butt-end of the pistol in this reign became elongated. 

A military treatise, written in 1619, already referred to, gives long 
directions as to the use of the various arms of that period: amongst 
others, it is observed, '^so some bring in a custom of too much 
curiositie in arming hargabusiers, for besides a piece, flaske, tutch-box, 
rapier and dagger, they loade them with a heavy shirt of male, and 
a barganet ; so that by the time they have marched ten or twelve 
English miles, they are more apt to rest than ready to fight, whereby 
the enterprise they go upon, which requires celerity, shall become 
frustrate by reason of the stay made in re&eshing themselves, or 
else they are in danger to be repulsed, for want of lustinesse, breath, 
and agilitie," — an excellent observation on overloading the soldier. 



CHARLES I. 



A.D. 1625—1649. 



The costume of this reign has been deemed the most elegant and 
picturesque that has been adopted in England; and it never can bo 
forgotten as long as Vandyke's pjaintiiigs last ; the habit of the time 
is consequently^ called Vandyke dress. This picturesque habit was 
introduced about the middle of this reign : at the commencement, 
the fashions of his father's reign were preserved, and there was 
scarcely a nation in Europe that had not contributed to them. 
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by the gaiter) on their daily dress. In 1629 it was formed into a star, 
by surrounding it with rays, as it is at present. The beard was worn 
very peaked, with upturned moustaches, and the hair very long. 

At this period armour being considered very cumbrous, was beginning 
to be left off; many noblemen and officers contented themselves with a 
cuirass over a buff coat ; but the heavy cavalry were more heavily armed, 
and the pikemen and musketeers were armed with hebnets, back and 
breastplates, with tassets. The large boot was worn by many, and 
a large hat by some (see Plate XXI.). Dragoons, first raised in France 
in the year 1600, by the Marshal de Brisac, were now part of our 
English army, and wore at this time a buff coat with deep skirts, and an 
open head-piece with cheeks. According to a treatise published at 
Cambridge, called " Militaire Instructions for the Cavalrie,'' dated 1632, 
we find the force divided into four classes : " the Lancier, the Cuirassier, 
the Harquebouse and Carbine, and the Dragone." The Lancier was to 
wear a close casque, or head-piece, gorget, breast and back (culiver 
proof), paiddrons, vambraces, two gauntlets, tassets, culassets, culets, or 
guarde de reins, a good sword (stiff cutting and sharp pointed), with a 
girdle and hanger, so fastened that he might easily draw it, a buff coat 
with long skirts, to wear between his armour and his clothes ; his lance 
to be eighteen feet long, with a thong of leather to fasten it round the 
right arm ; one if not two pistols of sufficient bore and length, a flask, 
cartouch-box, and all appurtenances fitting. These men were therefore 
heavily armed. The Cuirassier was to be similarly armed, with two 
pistols hanging at his saddle-bow, a sword, stiff and sharp pointed, like 
the Lancier : he is also to wear a scarf, the only sign of uniform at the 
time, when the royal troops and Cromwell's were dressed so much 
alike ; for though red was the royal colour, it was retained by many of 
Cromwell's troops. The Ilarqucbusier, " by the late orders rendered in 
by the council of war," is to wear, besides a good buff coat, a back and 
breastplate, like the cuirassier, more than pistol proof, a head-piece, Ac, 
a arquebus two feet and a half long, hung on a belt by a swivel, a 
flask, a touch-box, and pistols. The Carbineer is to have a good buff 
coat, a carbine or petronel, hanging as the arquebus, a sword, girdle 
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and hangcn, a flaak, and a touch-box. The Dragonc, wo are told, w of 
two kindle, pike and musket: the pike is to liave a thong of leather 
about the middle of it for the convenience of (-arr}'ing. The Muakoteer 
is to have a strap fastened to the stock of tlic piece, almost from tho 
one end to the other, bv which, being on horseback, he han|c;eth it at his 
back, ket*ping his burning match and bridle in the lef\ hand. In IG-lo 
arquebusiers were accounted the second sort of cavalry, and wore 
triple-barred helmets (sec No. 8, Plate XXIV.), cuirasses, with guard do 
n^ins, pauldrons, and vambraces. At the same time the dragoons changed 
their muskets for the shorter piece called tho dragon, from whence thej 
had derived their name abroad ; and in 10*10 they cturied the caliver. 
The pot helmet, or open licad-piece, with checks (see No. G, Plato 
XXIV.), the single and triple-barred helmet worn by the dragoons and 
arquebusiers of this period (Nos. 7 and 8, Plate XXIV.), are taken 
from drawings made from those at Goodrich Court. The modem 
firelock was invented about this time, and the improvement was 
suggCHted from a fire-arm called snaphansier, from its being invented 
by a set of Dutch marauders called ^naphanM, or poultry stealers, who 
found the light of the match betrayed them in their marauding trips, 
and substituted the flint and an upright movable piece of steel, in lieu 
of the wheel lock, which was too expensive for them. The snaphaunce 
was known in £lizabeth*s time, but the firelock dates from abcmt IG35, 
Before this invention the wheel lock was frequently called the firelock : 
the musket-rest and swvnes ff*atherN were abandoned at th«' end of 
the civil wars. 

Great reliance was pkced in the pikemen during this n>ign : his pike 
was certainly a formidable weapon, eighteen feet long. Wardle, in 
his *' Aninuulversions of Warn*,** vol. ii. p. 90, e<lit. in 1G30, says, 
'*8t) long as the pikes stand firme, altho* the shot should be routed, 
yet it cannot bt* said the field was won, for the whole strength of an 
army c<inf»ii*trt in pikes.*' In 1025 the infantry consisted of pikemen, 
muskc*t4*oni, those* armtnl with caliv«*nt, and those arro«*d with nmdashes. 
Of tlii'M* the fir^t and last wore ct>r»letB; those with the rondashes 
having sometimes a close hclmtt. at «ither times an o|»en h(*ad-piece. 
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Although armour was on the decline, the troops at this period were 
still heavily armed, for the thickness of the breastplates were expected 
to be bullet proof. Charles I. granted to William Drummond for the 
sole making and vending many warlike machines. The first was an 
equestrian instrument by which a single horseman should be equal 
to fight five or six men with common arms. The second was a new 
kind of spear, with which a foot soldier, besides using it as a pike, 
may discharge five or six guns, to be called a pike arquebus. The 
third was a machine of congregated muskets, by which one or two 
soldiers could oppose a hundred guns, called the 'Hhundering chariot!*' 
and many other wonderful inventions; but as none of them have 
been handed down to the present age, we may pronounce they were 
humbugs. 



THE COMMONWEALTH. 



A.D. 1649—1660. 



Thb exaggerations in costume of the court of Charles I. were consider- 
ably lowered by the feelings of puritanism, and by the soberness of 
manners consequent on the troubles of this period. The roundheads, 
who obtained that name from the more worthless cavaliers, in conse- 
quence of cropping their hair closely, giving their heads a spherical 
appearance, were a very different people fipom the adherents of Charles I. : 
their show of plainness, though intended as a sign of innate modesty, 
frequently covered as much vanity as was displayed in the outward 
appearance of the gayest gallants. When Cromwell obtained the 
ascendancy, plain attire was paramount; an attention to dress never 
troubled the mind intent on matters of higher importance. Sir Philip 
Warwick describes Oliver Cromwell in the House of Parliament, before 
he had arrived at importance, thus : — " The first time that I ever took 
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notice of him, was in the beginning of the Parliament held in NoTcm- 
ber, 1610, when I vainly thought myself a courtly young gentleman ; 
for we courtiers valued ourselves much upon our good clothes. 1 came 
one morning into the house well clad, and perceived a gentleman speak- 
ing whom I knew not, very ordinarily apparelled, for it was a pUin 
cloth suit, which seemed to have been made by an ill country tailor ; 
his linen was also plain, and not very clean ; and I remember a speck 
or two of blood upon his little band ; his hat was without a hatband ; 
his stature was of a good size ; his sword stuck close to his side." 

The comely young gentlemen of tliis period valued themselves much 
upon gay clothes; and with reason, perhaps, for there was little else 
about many of them of any value. 

The gloomy puritanism tliat overshadowed the land for a time, 
and damped the natural chi^erfulness of the heart, that railed at a 
may-pole as a "stinking idol,'* and frovmed down all innocent festivities 
as sinful! was, however, rebelled against by a few daring spirits, who 
would wear their hair above an inch long, and wide collars covering 
their shoulders; there were others who kept up cavalier fashions and 
festivities, and were ready to exclaim with Shakespere*s Sir Toby Bvlch, 
** Wliat, dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, there sludl bo 
no more cakes and ale ?*' 

At a later period of Cromwell rule, long hair began to make its 
appearance among the clergy. 

A portion of the cavalry under Charles I. were denominated cavaliers, 
but the term becoming offensive to the levellers of the period, they 
were gradually replaced by a different class of men under Cromwell, 

and nominated pistoliers, arquebusiers, A>c. &c. The armour of the 
pistolier was nearly tliat of the cavalier, which, soon after the esta- 
blishment of the protectorate, was disused, and the cuirass only worxL 
They were called cuirassiers, and armed with an open helmet, and a 
breast and bai'kphite, under which was a buff coat: his arms wero 
a spit sword with a sharp point, and pistols or petronels: his saddle 
and bit wore made rcry strong, and the reins of the bridle guarded with 
an inm cliain to prevent being cut. The wearing armour to tht* knees 
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had been continued to this time, the lance being in constant use, 
against which weapon strong armour was the only effectual resistance. 
The corslet seems also to have been laid aside in Cromweirs time, and 
the musket-rest was not used long after this period. The gorgets 
were now made much larger, and often worn alone over the buff coat. 
One of the figures in Plate XXII. represents the dress of Oliver 
Cromwell, with a large gorget over a buff coat, without a cuirass : the 
helmet is drawn from one he wore, a most excellent protection to the 
head, firm and warlike. The other figure is Eobert Dovereux, Earl 
of Essex, who commanded the parliamentary army, taken from an old 
and rare print : he wears a cuirass, and indulges in a large collar to 
his shirt, and breeches and boots rather partaking of the cavalier's 
fashion. At the breaking out of the civil war, the Earl of Essex issued 
a precept, dated November, 1643, "for stirring up all well-affected 
people, by benevolence, towards the raising of a company of archers for 
the service of the King and Parliament." 

Charles I. wrote, in 1640, a military code: the Earl of Essex fol- 
lowed his example, and in 1643 published another for the government 
of the parliamentary army. Charles I. took great pains to bring about 
an uniformity in the fashion of armour amongst his officers and sol- 
diers. This was a good deal disturbed during the civil wars. 

The Earl of Essex, before his arrival at Worcester on September 24, 
1642, addressed his army, "requesting that they might be well in- 
structed in the necessary rudiments of war, that they may know how 
to fall on with discretion and retreat with care, how to maintain their 
order and to make good their ground." There were experienced 
officers during Charles I.*s time who reluctantly allowed the arquebus and 
musket to supersede the long-bow — Charles having twice granted a 
commission for enforcing the use of the bow : " and ho granted a com- 
mission to "William Nead and his son to teach and exercise his loving 
subjects in his new invention of using the pike and bow together ;" 
one so anned was called a double-armed man. 

Cromwell's troops had generally basket-hiltcd swords, closely resem- 
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bling tho Scotch, the blades beiug both curved tuid straight. The 
basket-hilt probably commenced iu the time of James I. when gaunt- 
lets began to be disused. A pleasing description of the dress of this 
period is given in " Memoirs and Correspondence of Prince Bupert and 
the Cavaliers." 

** Prince Hupert, after defeating the garrison of Khenius, which he 
had wantonly provoked, resumed his march : a picturesque array, accou- 
tred in tho old chivalric fashion, with plumed helmet and briglit armour, 
over a leathern doublet, steel cuisses to tho knee, and huge gamba- 
does with the large knightly spur. Tall powerful horses, such as 
AVouvermans has left us, stepped proudly under their caparisons ; and 
the small comet or flag that fluttered over each troop gave a liveliness 
to the glaring column as it wound along tho wide plains of Hanover. 
Tho few inf:intr}' belonging to tho army were armed with the pike, 
ar(|uebus or musket, steel cap and corslet." 

The nmdell or n>ndash, which had been revived by Prince Maurice, 
was disused in the early part of the reign of Charles I. ; it was a shield, 
in the up[>er part of which was a horizontal aperture for vision, and 
on tho right Hide in the edge, an oblique one, through which the sword 
was thnist. It was bktck, and so thick, as to resist the penetration of 
bullets, when not fired veiy near. 

Although there was an affectation of despising gay dress iu Oliver 
Cromwell*s party, yet there were in the republican army many com- 
manders who, boasting of very remote ancestry, retained the anna of 
their families, and bore them on pennons. They had likewise Urge 
square banners, uixin which were painted devices and mottoes alluding 
to the principles of th(* causi* they had undertaken to defend, and ex- 
pn'Srtivc of the fanatic spirit, in which they gloried. Oliver Cromwell's 
funeral was attended with much magnificence : there were new banners 
made for tht* occasion, the (*x|)ense of which amounted to 7(X>/., a good 
d(*al of moncv in those davs. 

Thi* i»treiigth of the anny in £iii:huid in 1052, cavaliy and infkntfT, was 
lU/ilO men, vidu»i\i* of officer* ; and the army in Ireland amounted to 
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nearly 20,000 : making a total standing army of more than 50,000 men. 
The Protector afterwards reduced it to 30,000. The foot soldiers had 
commonly Is. a day ; the horse 2«. Gd, per diem. Many gentlemen and 
younger brothers of good &milie8 enlisted in the Protector's cavalry. 



CHARLES II. 



A.D. 1660—1685. 



The moment Charles II. landed at Dover, in May 1660, although lie 
could not help admiring the martial appearance of those warriors, who 
had defeated the adherents of his father, yet he disbanded the army. 
A body of life guards, consisting of two regiments, were raised ; the 
privates of which were gentlemen who had followed the fortunes of 
Charles I. during the civil war ; and the high privileges they obtained 
were continued long after the time when they ceased to be composed of 
the same class of men. The Duke of Albemarle recommended the arm- 
ing musquetecrs and dragoons with muskets having what was called 
sweyne's feathers, which answered the purpose of bayonets, and were 
carried in sheaths, so as to serve as walking-sticks, but capable of being 
quickly drawn out and fixed in the muzzle of the muskets. Turner 
says, " musket-rests were still used to case musqueteers in discharging 
their guns, and in standing sentinel; but in the late expeditions in 
Christendom, they have been found more troublesome than helpful. 
A musqueteer,*' he adds, "in any sudden occasion, not being well 
able to do his duty with musket, sword, and rest, especially if he had 
a Swedish feather to manage with them.** The same author further 
obscnes, "To the musquctecr belongs also a bandolier of leather, at 
which he should have hanging eleven or twelve shot of powder, a bag 
of ball, a primer and a cleaner ; but it is thirty years," he says, " since 
these have been laid aside in some German armies ; for it is impossible 
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for soldiers, ospocially without cloaks, which is the case witli sonic of 
our men, to keep these tiasks, thouf^h well and 8tn)ng1y made, from 
snow and niin, whicli soon spoils them, and makes the powder alto« 
^ethcr useles-*; besides the noisi* tliey njake betray thosi* who carry 
them, in all surprisals, onslaus;hts, and sudden ontoqirises/' 

Plate XXIII. repn'sents a cuirassier, or ofiiccr of life guard.'^, an arquc- 
busier and a niusqueteer, who is armed witli a musket, rest, and bando- 
liers. The swevne fi'ather n*st and swevne feather were soon laid asid 
and soldiers armetl witli daggers, stuck them into the iiiu/./.les of tl 
piiHN>s. This was the origin of the bayonet, which was inveut4 
Bayonne, and called by the French " bayonets a manehe,'* limt 
du(*iHi into their army in 1071 : they were made with plain ' 
to fix in the muzzle. Turner mentions that iniiirovement 
German armies had taken plai*o thirty years befon* the hea 
ments, so disadvantagi'ous to a soldier, had be<.*n thrown 
anny. This great inattention to improvement is chanKtt 
system, and still exists at head-quarters. Many ciinti 
tried to protect the mus4|ueteiT, after discharging his [nv%. 
atta4*k of cavalry, iK'fore the present bayonet was invented ; and i. 
three hundred years elapsed after the invention of hand guns before 
the contrivance of cartridges occurred. 

Bandoliers were still worn in 1070, but had Ikh^u gradually growing 
into disuse. L<ird Orrer}' recommended cartridgi; boxi*« of tin, on tbo 
principle of the old pattern of Klizabetirs time. The b(N>ts of this period 
were of that largi* kind cailtnl gambado, having very large tops to 
them, which were introduced to prevent the leg fnim being crushed in a 
charge. The large hat ^ ith fi*athers was now in fashion as a military 
head dross : down went the crown, and up went the brims at the side* ; 
a n>w of feathers were plaivd round it, in lieu of the chiralrie plumCy 
and this led to the cocked hat of the eighteenth ivntury. The irre- 
sistible fanh ion of the Court was not to bewithstiKxl: the warlike helmet 
was givi-n up fur the inmi'un* hat; but the ninvictinn of the want of 
pniteetion tti the head, in .'*urh a dn*ss. against the sabre, led to tlio 
uivnitinn of a ^iiiall Me^'l cap, whieli wao uohu inside the emun of the 
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hat. Lord Orrery, in his work called the " Art of "War," published 
in 1677, writes, " Our foot are generaUj two-thirds shot, and one-third 
pikes. In the last battle we fought in Ireland, 1200 of the enemy's 
pikes charged and routed our horse. The pike ought to bo sixteen feet 
long ; the men three feet apart and five deep make an impervious body : 
he should be armed with back and breast pieces, pott and taces." 
Munro is very enthusiastic in praise of this Tipperary weapon, " that 
niver missed fire ;" he adds, " this much in briefe for the pike, the 
most honorable of all weapons ; and my choice in the day of battel, 
leading a storm, or entering a breech, with a light breastplate and good 
head-piece, being seconded with good fellows, I would only ask a 
half pike to enter with.*' The arquebus was at this time, a matchlock, 
or hea\y musket used in action with a rest which was trailed, when 
moving from the wrist. 

No doubt Charles II. disbanded Oliver Cromwell's experienced and 
gallant army with reluctance: fears of infidelity, however, overruled 
other feelings, and the advantage of retaining a military force of his 
own formation to support his recently restored authority, officered by 
known royalists, induced him to raise the following regiments: — the 
life guards in the year 1661 ; the horse guards blue, or Oxford blues, in 
the same year, so called from being raised by the Earl of Oxford. The 
Coldstream foot guards date their formation from 1660, when two 
regiments were added to the one raised about ten years previously by 
General Monk, at Coldstream on the Scotch border. The first royal 
Scots were brought over from France at the Eestoration ; the second 
Queen's, raised in 1661 ; the third, or Buffs, so called from their ac- 
coutrements being composed of buffalo leather, embodied in 1665 ; the 
North British fusileers, now the twenty-first foot, raised in 1678, and 
so called from their carrying the fusil, a firelock lighter than the 
musket, invented in France in 1630 ; the fourth, or King's Own, raised 
in 1680. The whole force was reviewed on Putney Heath on the 1st of 
October, 1684, amounting to 4000 men, commanded in chief by the 
Earl of Craven. In the thirteenth year of this reign the army was 
ordered to be thus armed : — the defensive arms ofcavalr}% a back, breast^ 
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and pott, the breast and pott to be pistol-proof; the offensive arms, a 
Rword and a case of pistols, the barrels whereof not to be under fourteen 
inches in length ; the furniture of the horse to be a great saddle, with 
burrs and straps, also with straps to affix the holsters unto, a bit and 
bridle, with a pectoral and crupper. In the foot, the musqueteer tti 
have a musket, the barrel whereof not to be less than three feet in 
length, and the gauge of the bore not to be less than twelve bullets to 
the pound; a collar of bandoliers, with a sword. A pikeman, whose 
pike is to be made of ash, not under sixteen feet long, the head and 
foot included, with a back, breast, head-piece, and sword. The talU^st 
and strongt^st men were generally selected for the pike, and their pay 
was somewliat greater than that of a musqueteer. Officers at this 
time often wore no other armour than a large gorget, which nearly 
serveil tlie purpose of a breastplate. 

Archery was continued as an amusement, the king himself sometimes 
attending exhibitions of shooting. But in a pamphlet, written in 10(^1, 
giving an account of the hucccsh of the ^[arquis of Montrose againxt 
the Scots, bowmen arc repeatedly mentioned as having been engaged 
in that battle. The grenadiers of the Highland regiments, indeed as 
late as the time of William III., when recruiting, wore the old red 
bonnet, and carried bows and arrows. Hume, in his account of the 
Rebi*llion of I64S, mentions that a clergyman going to |)erfonn divine 
sen'ice held a bow in hiit hand, and carried the arrows in a silk sash 
tied n)und his waist. The Highland bow was short, and not xcry 
powerful. About this period silk armour was invented, it wan said, to 
protect the Protestants from assassination by the Papists. The in- 
convenient weight of breast and back-plates of steel induced this in- 
vent itm : a doublet and breeches of quilted silk was so closcOy stitchetl, 
and of such thickness as to be proof against bullet or steel, and a thick 
bonnet of the Hatiie materials, with ear-flaps attached to it, protected 
thf head ; the wlu»lc was of a dusky orange colour. The Honourable 
Roger North spt^aking of it, says, " there weri» abundance of thom* 
■ilkrn Itack, breast, and potts made and sold, that «'ere pret4*iided t«> be 
^tol-pmof, in which any man dressed was an safe as in a house*, for 
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it was impossible any one could strike at him for laughing, so ridiculous 
was the figure, as they say, of hogs in armour." 

A cuirassier's armour in this reign cost 4Z. 10*., a footman's armour 
11. 28. Bapid changes in dress were now taking place : the costume 
of Charles I. was on the decline, the people were tired of the dull 
apparel of the stem Pmitans, and, on the restoration of the House of 
Stuart, plunged into all the excesses of the French, guided by bad 
taste. Armour was nearly disused ; and the square coat, cocked hat, 
full-bottomed wig, and jack-boots, and all the fasliions of the Court of 
Louis XIV. of France, found their way to England ; and the servile 
imitators of the " grande monarque," instituted that detestable monstro- 
sity, the periwig. The costume of the "Knights of the Garter became 
in this reign exactly what it is at present. Before leaving the House 
of Stuart, it may not be considered out of place to introduce one of the 
gayest of the Parliamentary generals^ and a dandy or exquisite of that 
period, evidently not a Puritan. 

Plate XXTV. represents Ferdinand Lord Fairfax, the father of the 
more celebrated parliamentary general, who also served in the same 
cause, and was appointed general for the county of York. He has on 
a cuirass over a highly ornamented buff coat, his boot-tops are turned 
down to show the inside ornamented with lace, they turn up over the 
knee when required. The second figure in this plate, is a representation 
of a first-rate exquisite, copied from a rare print of 1646, styled " The 
picture of an English anticke, with a list of his ridiculous habits and 
apish gestures." His face is spotted with patches ; he has two love-locks 
hanging on his breast, tied at the ends with silk riband in bows ; his 
breeches have many dozen points at the knees, and bunches of riband 
of several colours above them; his boot-tops very large, fringed with 
lace, and turned down as low as his spurs, which gingled like bells as 
he walked, the feet of the boots two inches too long ; he carried a stick, 
wliich he played with as he straddled along the streets singing. 
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Plate XXV. 
yos. Ij 2f aud 3, arc morionfl of the time of Elizabeth. 

No. i, a Bourgiuet of the time of James 1. No. 6, is a nioriou of 
the same iH.'riod. 

No. o, is a curious cap made of iron bars, covered with st«>ut bUck 
leatluT, of the time of the Commonwealth, in i>ossessiou of F. Popham, 
Esq., of Littlecote. 

Nos. 7, 8, and 9, are hehnets of the time of Cliarles I. aud the 
Commonwealth. 

No. 10, is a helmet which is said to have belonged to Oliver Crom- 
well. 

No. 11, this helmet is 8up]>08ed to have belonged to the Duke of 
Muumouth, who uos beheaded July lo, l<>^>5. 
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JAIVIES II. 



A.D. 1G85— 1688. 



It is said that Charles II., when a little boy, had a beautiful head of 
hair, which hung in long waving curls upon his shoulders, and the 
courtiers, out of compliment to their young sovereign, had heads of 
false hair made to imitate his natural locks, which obtained the name of 
perukes. When the king grew up, he returned the compliment by 
adopting the article himself, and the peruke was speedily placed upon 
the heads and shoulders of all the gentlemen of England. This absurd 
and most objectionable piece of art was continued by the courtiers of 
James II. ; and William III. indulged in a more monstrous wig than 
any which had preceded it. Had this ridiculous fashion remained 
merely with the Court, it would have been of little importance ; but 
military men followed the practice, and introduced into the army a 
head-dress, in every respect grotesque and inconvenient, which run 
througli the reigns of William III., of Anne, of Gfeorge I. and II,, in all 
kinds of exaggerated shapes. What sensible man of the present day 
will not express surprise that the greatest generals of that period (our 
Marlborough included) should have made such torn-fools of themselves ? 
The beaux of this time combed their perukes publicly, and had large 
combs of ivory, or tortoise-shell, curiously chased and ornamented, 
which were used at Court, in the Mall, and in the boxes of the theatre. 
A gallant combed his peruke while in conversation, or flirtation, with 
the same air with which a modem exquisite twirls his moustaches. 
The helmet was now seldom worn ; the hat, with the brims turned up, 
ornamented with feathers all round, and placed on the top of a full 
flowing wig, was a most ridiculous contrast to a steel cuirass. It was 
a wonderful change from the dress of the Puritans, who thought they 
could not cut tlieir hair too short; for now old and young, civil or 
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niilitAiy, not being able to make their hair grow long enough by 
uutiinil moans, in despair shaved tlieir heads and wore wigs. 

Plate XXVI. represents the Duke of Monmouth and Lord Grey, who 
cominandfd tlic duk(r*8 liorse at the battle of Sedgmoor. Hist or}' states 
that the battle at one time was somewhat in favour of Monmouth, but 
that the general eommanding the horse wanted that essential for a 
soldier, — courage ! Lord Grey, in the drawing, is leaving the fight at 
the best paee a tired horse eould go, taking his Imt oil' to the duke on 
passing him. Monmouth i)aused for some little time, wlien, seeing 
the l)attle was lost, he ho{M'lessly put spurs to his horsi% and riding 
till he eould carry liini no longtT, dismounted, elmngiHl his dress with a 
peasant, and hid himself in a ditch, where he was found in a vt-ry dis* 
tressed state, bodily and mentally. He was taken to King James, and 
on the loth July, 1GS5, was beheadtnl. Then* was a liat turned up at 
the sides called the Monmouth cm-k, whether in derision or not histor}* 
does not infonn us. 

C'arabiniH^rs, so calh'd fn)m the fire-arm they carried, were raised in 
this reign, and formed into regiments in the following one : tlioy wore 
bn*ast and b:k*k plates, and iron skull-caps se^'n in the crowns of cocked 
hats ; they were armed with swords, and carried pistols in holsters ; tlio 
earl>ine slum; bi'hiud by a l>i*lt and swivel. James added to the British 
cavalry the lirst King's dnigoon guards in 10^5, and tlie si«cond dragoon 
gimrds in tlie same year; they were trained to act eitluT on foot 
or h()rse])ai'k, tht* men having iireliK'ks and bayonets, in additi4>n t«i 
swords and pistols. To the infant r}' were added the fiftli and M*v«>nth 
regiments (the latter calU*<l the Royal fusiliers) both emiNMlied in 16^, 
and the twenty-third, or Wdsli fusiliers, inlOSS. The prii^es • if clothing 
for the anny in 107h were: a f«»otman 2/. 13#., dragiHm 6/. !()#., horse* 
1)/., horse grenadiers s/. Charles, at the bi^ginuing of his reign, had 
nearly 5U0<) men of guanls and garrison ; at the end of his ivigii tht* 
numlK.T was incrcoscHl to nearlv 8<XK). James, at Monuumth** n*- 
U'llimi. liad almost l.'i.tM.) tni'ip-*: and when the Prineo nf Onm:;*' 
IomIi t|. !!•» ]< -•* tliri'i :;n.iNN» n'giilar tnK»ps in Knclanil. 
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they were considered so cumberBomo and inconvenient as to be given 
up, and never resumed till the coronation of George IV., when the 
household brigade ap^H^ared in bright steel cuirasses and helmets, and 
have worn them ever since. Tlie blues at the same time clionged the 
buff belts for white ones. 

Ilalf-pay for ofEcers was instituted in this reign. Most of the troops 
were now armed with muskets or firelocks in the placo of matchlocks. 
The muHqueteers lired three deep, the front rank kneeling ; the grenadiers 
practiwd the grenade exercise. When a regiment of cavalr}' was drawn 
up for review (according to Markliam), the iiles were six deep. The 
horse grenadiers were armed with muskets and greuadi*s, and were 
used di^imounted as well as mounted. Tlie exercise of the dragiHtns 
was nearly the same. The bayonet was stQl a dagger; but tlie ring 
added to the guard, at iirst for defence, was brought into great use 
at tliis time on the Continent. In one of the campaigns in Flanders, 
a French regiment advanced against tlie British twenty-fif\h with 
bayonets ilxeil by a ring over the muzzles of their muskets; Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Maxwell, who commandinl the regiment, ordered his 
men to screw their bavonets into the muzzles of their muskets, think- 
iiig the French intended to charge ; when suddenly they poured in 
a heavy fire, to the a^itonishment of the British, who could not under- 
stand how it was pobsihle to fire with fixed bayonets: however, they 
recovered themselves, charged, and drove the enemy out of the line. 
Our cyci were then ojM^ned, and, slow as wc are at military inventions, 
we can avail ounH.'lves of those of other nations, after having sutTered 
from them. The socket bayonet wassj)ccdi]y adopted, and displaced 
the pike entirely. 

Plate XXVI 1. represents the Duke of Schomberg and the French 
General Caillcmot in AVillionfs senice, who were killed at the battle 
of the Ikiyne : the former was in his eighty-second year. The drawing 
of the Duki* of Sehonibi*rg is copiinl from a portrait by SirG. Kneller. 
Portrait painters of tliat |K^riod always dressed their subjecta in armour, 
if they were militar}' men ; it is, however, doubtful if the duke woro 
such complete onuour on the day of the battle aa be is hc>re n*pre«euted 
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in : no doubt the drawing of the monstrous peruke is correct. At the 
battle of the Bojne, every man of William's army wore a sprig fastened 
in his hat, to distinguish him from James's men, who wore bits of white 
paper. 

In 1G95, the coats and breeches of the sergeants and soldiers were 
of a grey colour; the coats of the drummers were purple, with grey 
breeches ; they were likewise distinguished by badges. James is said 
to have worn, at the battle of the Boync, a cuirass which was given 
him by Louis XIV. on his leaving France for the vain attempt to 
recover the throne of England. The French king, on presenting it, 
said — "The beat thing I can >\'ish you is, that I may never see you 
again." This wish, however, was not realized: after James's unsuc- 
cess^ campaign in Ireland, he returned to France, and died at St. 
Germains on the IGth September, 1701. 

William UI. died on the 8th March, 1702. 
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A.D. 1702—1714. 



All chivalric costume ended in this reign ; the sword alone continued 
to be worn at court, and sometimes in full dress. Square-cut coats and 
long-flapped waistcoats, with large pockets to both ; the stockings drawn 
up over the knee so high as to hide the breeches, but gartered below it ; 
large hanging cuffs and laced ruflBies ; the skirts of the coats stiffened 
out with wire or buckram, from between which peeped the hilt of the 
sword, deprived of the broad and splendid belt from which it swung in 
tlie preceding reigns; blue or scarlet stockings witli gold or silver 
clocks ; lace neckcloths ; square-toed, short-quartered shoes, ^dth liigh 
heels and small buckles ; very long and formally-curled perukes, black 
riding wigs, long wigs, and night-cap wigs ; small tlirce-coniercd hats 
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laced with gold or silver galloon, and sometimes trimmed iKith featlien*, 
comiHJBod tlie habit of tho uoblemen and gentlemen. The accession 
of a queen to tlie throne of England was not likely to cause any altera- 
tion in the costume of gentlemen. Anne was naturally of a retirins; 
disposition, and entirely in the jwwer of Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, who was so much given to state intrigue as not to care about 
costume; yet the queen was strict regarding the dn*8s of those about 
the court, and would n»mark whether a periwig or the lining of a ct»at 
was appropriate. She once sent for Lord Bolingbroke in haste, who 
immediately attended in a Bamilies tie instead of a full-bottomed wig, 
at which she was gn*atly offended. 

Annour for infantry being now completely thrown aside, the fiH»t 
wore an ea.^y scarlet coat with facings, a cocked hat, breeches, and 
long black gaiters coming up above the kni'e, with a strap below the 
knee to keep them up. Tlie cavalrj also wore the eockt»d hat, and 
large boots; the cuirass was ahnost given up. Some officers won* 
a wide-brimmed hat, turned up on two sidi*8, and feathers. Fashions 
arose from leaders of ton and in commemoration of some public event. 
The famous battle of Ramilies, for instanei*, introduced the Eainilies 
cock of the hat ; and the Imir was formed into a tail, with a bow 'at 
the top, called a Kainilies tie. 

In Plate XX VI II. is represented the costume of the soldiers who 
fought in Marlborough*s wars, three foot and three horsemen ; the foot 
soldier in the foreground with his back turned to us shows the Bamilies 
tail. One of the mounted men has a wide-brimmed hat and plumes, with 
the flowing wig, which was still woni by offuvrs of rank. Tying the 
hair is SJiid to have been first iutroductnl by the noted Lord Bulingbroke. 

There was a punishment in the army which remained in forvo till 
this reign, when it was abolished ; it was the only corporal punishment 
which Could bi' inflicted on an offictT; that of boring the tongue with 
a hot iron for blasphemy. 

The coi'ked hat was worn bv all persons of anv rank in societv: and 

• • • • 

ur leani from the *' SiN^etator" that one John Sly prepared hats for all 
kimU of hemU of |H'rsuns ikIhi iiuide some tlgun* in the realm «)f Great 
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Britaiu, with cocks siguificant of their powers and faculties. His hats 
for men of the faculties of law or physic did but just tiuTi up to give 
a little life to their sagacity ; his military hats glared full in the face 
to increase the brayery of appearance. 



GEOEGE I. AND GEOEGE II. 



A.D. 1714—1760. 



There were no very great alterations in the character of dress during 
these reigns ; to the catalogue of wigs we find added the tie-wig and 
the bob-wig, the latter worn sometimes without powder. The Eamilies 
tail was followed by the pig-tail, which was adopted about the year 
1745 ; and some young men wore their own hair dressed and profusely 
powdered. The military wore powder with the head well larded; at 
one time long tails, at another a thick tail clubbed, as it was called, 
which was turning it up, leaving a great knob below, and securing it 
with a leather strap. 

Plate XXIX. represents a heavy and light dragoon and two guards- 
men of this period, about the time of Wolfe's death, 1759, at the taking 
of Quebec. The ridiculous cap worn by the guardsman is of German 
origin, and was in general use as a grenadier's cap at this time. It 
appears in many of Ilogarth's prints— the IVIarch to Finchley and 
others. The heavy dragoon retains the cocked hat laced, and tlie large 
boots, though something smaller than the Dutch boot introduced by 
William ; ho has an aiguillette on his shoulder, which was at that time 
worn by our troopers, the most inconvenient and unmilitary ornament 
a soldier can wear, fit only for a footman. The figure on the left of 
tlio print is a man of the fifteenth liglit dragoons, whoso cap though 
not really handsome is tolerably well shaped, not much overweight<?d 
at top, and is a good protection to the head j on the front of the cap is 
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written " Mcribimur," ruiind tho front edge is inscribod ** Five batta- 
lions of French defeat^nl and taken by this n»giment, with Uieir eukiri, 
and nine pieeeH of cannon, on tlie plains of £mt»dorf, Jtdy IGth, 17G0.** 
The fifleenth huHHare utill retain " EmHdorf ** on their appointnieiitd, 
at* a record of thin ^alhint exploit. The boots are of a lighter deiicri|>- 
tion, with leather brciH^hea, and rather a becoming tk*arlet coat : the 
dn^Bs iH not a bad one. 

(fcor^e II. H'viewed the guanls in 1727, habite<l in grey cloth faced 
with puq)le, with a pnrple feather in hi^ hat ; and the three eldest prin- 
eessiCH went to Kiehniond in riding-habits, with hatn, and featlien, and 
jK*riwi«T^. 

In the year 1729 the dragoons wore a shoulder-Mt for the |K>iirh, 
a waist-belt for the sword, with a place to rcceiTC a bayonet, and sling 
for tho carbine or pistol. In 173G the cloaks of tho troopers were 
faced with tlie livery of the n^giinent, and all the men had laced liats. 

In 1744 a private soldier of foot required two yards and thre«M*ighth8 
of cloth for his coat, a grenadier two yards and a half. The expenses of 
the soldier*8 dress is fully detailed in '' Grove*s History of the £iiglish 
Armv.'' 

In the reign of George I., on one of tho anniversaries of the Resto- 
Rition, great tumults arose, the guards became mutinous on receiving, 
as part of their clotliing, some remarkably coarse linen. Tho soldiem 
threw some of their shirts into tho king*s and duke's gardens in tho 
park, sa>infj: they were " Hanover shirts;** and there being foundation 
for the grii'vanct*, tho linen was publicly burnt at Wliitohidl, and tho 
Duke of Marlbon»ugh made a ctmciliator}' s]>eech on the occasion to tho 
first rt»giment. Thesi^ regiments l)ehave*l ntibly afterwards at the battle 
of Ftintenoy. Tlu'ir unifonn, as now, was royal — scarlet and bluo 

The recriment of artillery was f4inned in (fiH>rgc 11. 's n*ign ; their 
unifonn blue HumhI with rr<l. The oflicera wore red waistcoat and 
brwches. 

In the \ear 1727 Parliament \oted tliat the na\T should consist of 
Iwi-ntv th<»ua:ind men. and the annv <*f tMrnt\-six th«*usand. 
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The dressing of the hair and the cock of the hat was very much 
thought of during this reign, not only hy the military, but by civilians. 
There is a ridiculous letter in the "Rambler," dated 1751, from a 
young gentleman, who writes, " that his mother would rather follow 
him to the grave than see him sneak about with dirty shoes, and blotted 
fingers, hair unpowdered, and a hat uncocked;" and in 1753 the 
" Adventurer" contains a description of the gradual metamorphosis of 
a greenhorn into a blood. " I cut off my hair and procured a brown 
bob periwig of Wilding, of the same colour, with a single row of curls 
just round the bottom, which I wore very nicely combed and without 
powder: my hat, which had been cocked with great exactness in an 
equilateral triangle, 1 discarded, and purchased one of a more fiuihion- 
able size, the fore comer of which projected near two inches further 
than those on each side, and was moulded into the shape of a spout." 
The fashion, however, soon changed, the fore comer "was no longer 
the longest, like a spout, but like the comer of a minced pye." This 
latter fashion was succeeded by a larger cocked hat imported from 
Germany, and distinguished by the name of Kevenhuller. 



GEOEGE III. 

A.D. 1700 — 1820, including the Regency of 10 years. 

Hats and wigs are the remarkable parts of the costume of the early 
part of this reign. We are told that hats were worn on an average six 
inches and three-fifths broad in the brim and cocked, between the 
quaker and the Kevenhuller : some had their hats open before, like a 
church spout, or the scales they weighed flour in; some wore them 
sharper, like the nose of a greyhound ; and the mood of the wearer's 
mind was to be distinguished by the cock of liis hat. The military 
and the mercantile cock were very different. The beaux of St. James's 

o 
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wore their hats differently from those of Moorfields, who wore theni 
diagonally over the loft eye. The gawkies wore the comer which 
should come over the forehead pointed into the air; others did not 
above half cover their heads with their hats. A hat edged with gold 
binding distinguished " the brothers of the turf.*' In 1770 the Niver* 
nois liat was the rage ; it was exceedingly small, and the flaps fastened 
up to the shallow crown by hooks and eyes, the crown being seon 
above them. Gk>ld-laced hats were again in fashion in 1775 ; and in 
1778 were adopted by many to give a military appearance, and to 
escape press-gangs, which were remarkably active in that year. Tlie 
revolution in Franco in 1780 caused the down&ll of cocked hats, 
except for the niilitar}' : they were laughed out of fashion in England 
by the nickname of an *'£gham, StainoM, and Windsor,** bc*ing com- 
pared to the triangular direction-post which pointed to those three 
places. The old c(K*ked hat is still worn, with the old-fashioned dress, 
by the Greenwich and Chelsea pensioners. 

The wig, also, felt the influence of the French revolution*, it had been 
gradually diminishing in size during the last half century, and the 
practice of fri/zing, plastering, and powdering the hair till it was uglier 
than a wig came into fashion. The poor soldiers, who have always been 
compi'lled to follow fashion, however ugly, and unfit for military pur- 
poses, were not yet relea-sed from the torture of hair-dressing: stiff 
curls were woni on each side, and a long tail behind, the whole plas- 
tered and powdered. The oflicers, perhaps, could affoni poiimtum ; 
but the privates uhihI the end of a tallow candle to keep this wonderful 
head-dress in regulation order. The army was tormented with this 
prej>ostenms and most unwarlike method of dressing the hair, vanring 
from club-tails to moccaroni tails and pig-tails. In the year 1S04 the 
tails were ridiculous in length, an order was issued to reduce them to 
S4>ven inches ; and in ISOS the whole tails of the army wen* ordered to 
be cut off, an order which was obc^ytnl with the greatest alacrity. The 
event is cotiuiiemoratotl in that droll satire, the *'R4*jt*cted Addn^ise*:** 



(kxi bint thrtr pi^aab tliovfli ihfy*t9 now c«t off.** 
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The day after the order to dock the tails arrived, a counter-order came ; 
it was too late, the tails were gone. 

To such an excess was this carried during the command of the late 
Duke of Kent at Gibraltar, that when a field-day was ordered, there not 
being sufficient barbers in the garrison to attend all the officers in the 
morning, the seniors claimed the privilege of their rank ; the juniors 
consequently were obliged to have their heads dressed the night before ; 
and to preserve the beauty of this artistic arrangement, pomatumed, 
powdered, curled, and clubbed, these poor fellows were obliged to sleep 
on their faces! It is said, that in the adjutant's office of each regi- 
ment there was kept a pattern of the correct curls, to which the barbers 
could refer. 

The dragoon regiments raised in the reign of George II. were very 
heavily appointed. Tliey wore a laced cocked hat, a very square-tailed 
coat, large jack boots, and an aiguillette on the shoulder. Plate XXX. 
represents an officer of the fourth dragoons, dressed according to an order 
dated iu 1784, by which the officers and men were to wear epaulettes 
instead of aiguUlettcs ; the jacked leather boots were replaced by others 
of a lighter description : the colour of the waistcoat and breeches was 
changed from green to white, they having hitherto been of the same 
colour as the facings. Directions were given for the regiment to be 
mounted on long-tailed horses ; the tails of the horses having formerly 
been cut as close as possible, leaving only a stump. This order was 
general for the dragoons. The private's dress was the same in form 
as the officers, but white tape was used in the place of the silver lace. 
They still suficred from powdered, greased, curled, and clubbed hair. 

"When first regiments were raised, they went by the name of their 
colonels. The fourth was numbered with many others in 1751, although 
raised in 1685, and called " Princess Anne of Denmark's dragoons ;" but 
it was best known at different periods up to 1751 as Berkley's, Fitz- 
harding's, Essex's, Temple's, Evans's, and Eiche's dragoons. 

In 1755, a light troop was added to each regiment of dragoons, 
which, in the following year, consisted of one hundred men and officers. 

o2 
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It was tu perform Bimilar duties with thoHO of the light coinpaiiiefl 
attached to n»piment8 of infantry. In 1763 the light troop was dis- 
banded, and ei<i;ht men of eaeh <if the six troops were equip|MHl as li^ht 
dragoons, and mountinl on smaller horses fur skirmishing and other 
light sen-ices. In 1770, the men equipped as light dragoons of the 
first and second dragoon guards, and the fourth dragoons, were fonned 
into one regiment, and numbered the nineteenth light dragocms. 

The two fimt regiments of light dragoons were raised in 1750, and 
were called by the names of tlieir commanders. The gallant conduct 
of the fifteenth at Emsdorf has already been recordcnl ; the sixtet*uth, iu 
1762, et^ually distinguished itself in Portugal under its first commander, 
Brigadier-Oencral Burgoyue. 

The king reviewed both regiments in brigade on Wimbledon i^nn- 
mon, on the twentieth of May, 1766, and commanded that the fifttfuth 
should bo styled the King*s and the sixtt^enth the Qui'ch'h 1ii:1> 
dragoons. The uniform in 1768 was a helmet with horM--hair t n 
scarlet coat, blue half la])]H*lrt, and the sleeves turned up with liluf. 
buttons of white metal tW4i and two; a blue cloth epaulette on 
shoulder, with a narrow worsted fringe ; waistcoat and bn'tilieH v 
boots reaching to the knee ; the cloak scarlet, with a Mhite liniiii; 
blue (*a|>c. The trumjteters wore hats ^ith H<*arlet feathers, and Ncarlet 
coats with yellow lace. In 17S-I the colour was chan<;ed fmrii rcarlet 
to blue, and a jacket substituted for the coat, with the c«illar and eufls 
the ciilour of the facings of the regiment. The front of the ja^'ket was 
laced with a white c<>rd : the breeches were* white heather, woni iiith 
high IxKits. The helmet was changed in sha|>e. Tight leather panta- 
loons and hessian boots were afterwanls introduced, and the spur was 
fixed into the luvl ; but these did not hmg remain in fashion. 

Plate XXXI. represents His Majesty Gi'orge 111. in tho dress uf 
a general uflicer of the year 1^05, attended by an officer of heavy and 
light dragouni}. The sentri' presenting arms is a fusilier, whose dress 
is a ncarlet coat, blue facing*, i%liite bretvhes and waistcoat, black gaiters 
up to the knee, a beamkin cap uith a brass pLite in front. Fusilii*rs 
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a clever man, and a close calculator of the rate of exchange upon 
England for the dollar, in which coin the army was paid (when it did 
get any pay). He went by the name of Six-and-eightpence, having 
cashed bills at this rate (being a saving man), the dollar being intrin- 
sically worth only four and sixpence. 

There was nothing in the jacket of the heavy and light dragoon at 
this period objectionable : the cocked hat was perhaps a bad head-dress 
for the heavy ; and the helmet of the light dragoon, ifrom being too high 
and over- weigh ted, was not a good one. The substitute of cloth 
trowsers and Wellington boots for plush and leather breeches and long 
boots was good ; but there must have been some person in authority, 
or with influence in England, who had taken a great dislike to buttons, 
for in 1812 the heavy dragoon jacket was stripped of every button, and 
fastened in ifront with hooks and eyes ; a wide piece of lace commencing 
at the top of the collar, running down the front, and turning to tho 
right and left over the hips, terminated on small skirts, which opened 
as wide behind as before ; much more ugly than the old jacket, without 
liaving any advantage. The helmet worn with this jacket was superior 
to the cocked hat. The light dragoons lost most of their buttons and 
their helmet ; in exchange, they received a jacket with wide facings in 
front, and a felt sliako. See Plate XXXIV. 

The hussars, poor fellows! were taken no notice of, whether their 
dress was considered perfect, or whether any change was thought to be 
hopeless, it is diflBcult to ascertain ; but while the heavy dragoons were 
relieved from all their buttons, and the light dragoons from most of 
theirs, the hussars were left covered with them, not only for use we 
may conclude, but for ornament; having five rows of buttons on the 
jacket they wore, put as close aa they could be to each other, and five 
rows equally close on another jacket, which was carried loose sliuig 
round the neck, and falling over the left arm, called a pelisse. 

The shako of the light dragoons was something similar to that used 
in tlie French army : the jacket was blue with wide facings, two small 
epaulettes, and a girdle round the waist. 

The infantry was not much interfered with. It was imprudent at 
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iuBtruct detaclimcnU of these four regimenU in the lanoe exercue, at 
tho riding school at Pimlico. The dreas selected for them was a jacket 
nearly of the same kind as that of the light dragoons, with tho addition 
for tho oiEccrs of an embroidered cuff and collar, a pair of enormous 
and expensively embroidered epaulettes, and an aiguiUette. The cap was 
yery higli, with a square top, made of cane covered with doth of the 
colour of tho facings of the regiment, a brass phite in front, and a 
plume at tlio top of it ; see Plate XXXVI. The private's dress corre- 
sponded, but brass scales were worn instead of epaulettes on the 
shoulders, with a cotton aiguillette. The Cossack trowser was worn 
by the ofHccrs, very full at the upper part, largo indeed all the way 
down tho legs, but diminishing gradually to the foot. 

Tho Lufantr}' at this |)enod wore a shako nearly similar to that of the 
French iniautr}' : a short waist and short skirts to the coat ; Urge 
truwsers were also the fashion of this arm of the service ; officers on the 
staff wore a pUun blue surtout coat, doable breasted, the buttons in 
front being equidistant all the way down ; the serviceable Wellington 
cocked liat was cast, and one of amaiting height, much higher than that 
worn by George III. in Plate XXXI., was substituted, with a king 
feather for subordinate officers, and a large weeping plume for a general 
officer. This was copied from the Prussians. 

Then* were several other changes during this reign. General officers 
at one time wore a cocked liat feathered round the edges. 
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Plato XXXVll. represents a life-guardsmaiiy a heavy dragoon, and 
a lancer of this period. The lancers had given up the aiguillette ; tho 
strongest advocate for finery could but acknowledge that a man's 
power was much crippled by the quantity of lines, straps, stringis, and 
tassels he struggled under. The heavy cavalry had now a helmet so 
high that it "ignored'* cut six of the sword exercise, and with the 
greatest difHcidty could be kept on the head in a charge, or when 
the wind blew but moderately. Skirts were restored to tho infantry 
jackets in this resign. The dress of the guards was somewliat altered. 
Tho sentry-boxes about the palaco and public ofEces were increased 
in height to admit tho sentries of the guards with an improved bearskin 
cap, the improvement being merely an addition to tho height of it. 



WILLIAM IV. 

A.D. 1830—1837. 

Thibe were some few alterations in the dress of the army during this 
reign. Although William IV. had adopted tho navy as his profession, 
towards the close of his reign he showed an inclination for military 
display, and paid great attention to the interior economy of tho house* 
hold troops. In 1834, the life guards and royal horse guards blue were 
pven an enormous bearskin cap with a long feather on one side 
bending over the top ; the weight and height of this cap rendered it 
so objectionable, that it was not long in use, and a steel helmet came 
again into wear. Uis Majesty inspected these regiments very closely 
not long before his death. The blues were paraded at the Regent's 
Park barracks, first mounted and then on foot, when a curious ctr- 
cumstanco occuntnl. The king walked down the ranks asking many 
questions, and makini; many observations, and then placed himself ai 
the usual spot to view the regiment as it marched past in parade order ; 
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had the privilege of wearing a bearskin cap ! The hat of the king is 
of extraordinary size, krger than a Kevenhuller, with a black cockade, 
and a preposterous feather. 

Early in this reign, the pointed grenadier cap, represented in Plate 
XXIX., was exchanged for a large bearskin cap, which has been in- 
creasing in size ever since. 

In the time of George II., officers wore the sash over the shoulder : 
in this reign it was worn round the waist. Officers of cavalry were 
ordered to tie it on the right side, those of the infentry on the left. 
Infantry of the line in 1808 wore a felt cap, with a brass plate in the 
front : they had a jacket with short skirts, white breeches, and long 
black gaiters. The officers retained the cocked hat ; but soon aften^'ards, 
during the Peninsular war, they wore the same description of cap as the 
privates. Trousers and short gaiters were adopted, being much more 
convenient than breeches and long gaiters, which had fourteen or 
fifteen buttons on each leg. 

In Egypt, the officers of infantry, and those on the staff with Aber- 
cromby's army, wore a hat of the common kind, with a feather in it. 
Our marines used to wear a beaver hat with the sides looped up ; a 
head-dress well suited to their duties. 

A large force went to Portugal in 1808 and 1809. The heavy cavalry 
were dressed as represented in Plate XXXIT., in which two of the old 
heavies (as they were called) are portrayed, one belonging to the third 
dragoon guards, the other to the fourth dragoons ; one is searching his 
pocket for money (not often to be found there) to purchase a drink of 
lemonade, fix)m the Valentian seller of that refreshing beverage, who is 
handing a glass to a light dragoon. The heavies at that time (1811) 
wore plush breeches and a boot to the knee ; the breeches never looked 
clcAn, and the boots were always diriy. The cocked hat, from being ex- 
posed to weather, and carelessly thrown down in camp, had acquired all 
sorts of curious shapes. At the latter end of George II.' s reign, as 
already mentioned, there were various kinds of cocks to the hats : the 
military cock and the mercantile, a hat cocked like a water-spout, 
another like a minced pie ; and also the Kevenhuller. The old heavies 
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the comfort of tho men. This dress, when well made, is fiu* from 
vmbecoming. It might be supposed that on all parades, when the 
privates wear it, the officer would be instructed to appear in the same ; 
but it is not so. The native soldiers of India, accustomed all their 
lives to the burning climate of that countij, and who naturallj suffer 
less from extreme heat, frequently appear on parade in a white jacket, 
while the European officers are buttoned up to the throat in one of 
scarlet cloth. At the mess-table, where a relaxation finom the trammels 
of parade should be allowed, many commanding officers, more particu- 
larly of the royal army, insist on a cloth jacket being worn by tho 
officers. When tho thermometer is at 100°, which is frequently the 
case, and the atmosphere of the mess-room becomes more oppressive 
from the fumes of hot dishes, and tho crowd of native servants in 
attendance, a white jacket is a cool and cleanly luxury. The cloth 
jacket, discoloured by profuse perspiration, is intolerable. Many officers 
are driven from the mess-table by this inconsiderate order. There are 
dinners given on particular occasions, when it is right that the officers 
should appear in full dress; but at the every-day mets they might 
be allowed to meet in good fellowship and kindly feeling their brother 
officers, to enjoy an agreeable and convivial meal, without the curw of 
wearing a coat distressing and disgusting. 
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cuirass was long, at anotlicr short-waisted ; the breast of it assumed 
different shapes, from globose to angukr ; and the shape of the tapul 
was frequently changed. The toe of the soUeret was at one time of 
enormous length, pointing do\ni ; at another time, equally long, 
pointing up ; then the front of the solleret changed to square, and was 
sometimes six inches wide ; and round toes were at one time in fashion. 
There were various other fashions; amongst them the curious orna- 
ments which rose from the shoulders like wings, called ailettes, without 
any apparent use : they are shown on one of the figures in Plate IX. 

The dress of private soldiers, probably, did not partake of the 
frivolities of fashion to such an extent; but no doubt they suffered 
from it. Knights, armed for the jousts, were not clad as they went to 
war. At the jousts, being immediately under the bright eyes of their 
lady-loves, they profusely bestowed the greatest splendour on them- 
selves and on their horses. Magnificent plumes waved from the crests 
of their helmets, as well as from their horses' heads. They were both 
emblazoned with heraldrj', and enriched with gold and silver ; the horses, 
loaded and covered 'with rich trappings, staggered under the great 
weight they had to carry. The beautiful proportions of the human 
figure seem ever to be disregarded, and never taken as a guide for the 
clothing put upon it. The body is to be warped and distorted into any 
shape that fashion may dictate*. 

Dimng several reigns, civilians ran into such extremes of fashion, 
that sumptuary laws were enacted to check those absurdities ; but they 
were evidently framed with the view of supporting the distinctions of 
rank. 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than the figure called an antick, in 
Plate XXIV. ; yet there are instances, at an earlier period than when 
this antick flourished, when tomfoolery was practised to excess. At one 
time, dandies had the toes of their shoes so long, that they could not 
have walked had they not been suspended from their knees, which they 
were by light chains. 

Such absurdities, however, could not extend to the military ; and it 
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has a nasal, or guard for the nose, which is moved up and down at 
pleasure. 

The tunic is certainly one of the most ancient garments known. It 
may bo seen in the sculptures and paintings of early Egypt. It was in 
constant use by the Greeks, and ultimately adopted by the Itomans. 
It has been worn in England in a variety of forms and lengths until the 
end of the fifteenth century. The word was applied to the military 
surcoat : indeed it appears in aD ages to have been the prevailing 
gannent. The present convenient and comfortable coat, called surtout, 
which does not appear likely to go out of fashion, is nothing but a 
modified tunic. 

It may be said, that the uniform of the British army dates from the 
commencement of the eighteenth century. Scarlet and blue had long 
been the two principal colours of the cloth ordered for the array of the 
king's troops, in accordance ^dth the blazon of the royal standard ; the 
guide from the commencement of heraldry, for the liveries of retainers, 
having been the armorial bearings of their lord or leader. 

But the men-at-arms were, during the early periods of our history, 
covered with mail or plate ; and of the lighter armed troops, the smallest 
number perchance was brought into the field by the sovereign himself, 
the host, comprising the contingents of the barons, and the foUowera of 
every knight in it, wore the colours of the particular banners they 
scn'cd and fought under. A white cross was the general badge of tho 
English troops in the time of the Crusades, and was worn as late as the 
reign of Edward lY . 

In Henry VIII.'s time we find soldiers in white coats with a red 
cross. Stow speaks of the marching watch wherein the archers wore 
coats of white fustian, signed on the breast and back with the arms of 
the city of London (at that time a red cross). 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries scarfs of the royal colours, 
or family badges, were worn by oiBcers, either over tho shoulder or 
round the waist, and sometimes round the arm. 

As armour became abandoned, the necessity for uniform became more 
apparent, and scarlet with blue facings was definitively established as 
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that of the l^ritish army during the reign of Queen Anne, at which 
time the pike ceased to be carried, and the mus^ket and socket-bayonet 
became the general wea|)ons of the infantr}'. The cartridge-box sup- 
plied the place of the bandolier, every species of body armour wa« 
discarded, the gorget, which had been a protection to the brcaat, 
dwindling into the ornamental trifle now known by that name. Tiio 
red and whito feather was worn in this reign. The black cockade 
appeared about the time of George II. : it was assumed by the house of 
Hanover in op|>osition to the white cockade, the well-known badge of 
the Jacobite party. 

An extract fmm a work of much merit bv Field-Marslial 8axe, 
entitled "Eeveries; or, Memoirs upon the Art of AVar," published in 
17G2, and translated from the French, may be well introduced here. Ho 
writes — ** Our droBA is nut only expensive but inconvenient, no part 
of it being mado to answer the end re<|uired ; the love of appearance 
pn^vails over the n^gnrd due to health, which is one of the grand points 
demnndinp: our attention. I would have a soldier wear his hair short, 
and be furnished with a small wig, grey or bbck, made of lamb-skin, 
which should be put on in ba<l weather; tliia wig will resemble the 
natural head so well as to render it almost impossible to distinguish 
the diflen>noe; will fit well when properly made, costs but twenty- 
pence, and lasts during life ; it w ill be very warm, prcv(*nt colds and 
fluxes, and give quite a good air. Instead of a hat I would recummend 
a helmet made after the lioman model, which will be no heaner, bo 
far from incunveni(*nt, prott'ct the head against the stroke of a sabre, 
and api)ear extremely ornamental. I am at a loss to know why annour 
has larn laid aside, for nothing is either so useful or ornamental: 
I>erhaps it may Ih* said that the invention of gunpowder abolished the 
UM' of it, hut that is far from bi'iug the true reason, because it was tho 
fashion in Henrj' IV.'s (of Franiv) reign, and since, to the year 10U7, 
and rviTv one knows that |>owder was introduced long before tliat 
tiiiK*. All nati<»nH are reluctant, whether it proctvds from ■elf-love, 
!a/.inoH. or folly, to n'lini)ui.'*h old ru&toms; even p>od institutions make 
thi'ir prit^rcTtri hut hltiuly ainoirj^t ii:« ; fitr we an* grum'U iiicorrigiblr 
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iu our prejudices, that such, whose utility is confirmed by the whole 
world, are notwithstanding frequently rejected by us; and then, to 
vindicate our exceptions upon every such occasion, we only say * *tis 
contrary to custom.' *' He continues, " Notliing but indolence and 
cfTcminacy could have occasioned armour to be laid aside: to carry 
a cuirass or trail a pike during years, for the uncertain service of a 
single day, was deemed perhaps a hardship ; but when a state so far 
degenerates as to suffer the discipline of its troops to be neglected, or 
convenience to supply the place of use, one may venture to foretell, 
without gift of prophecy, that its ruin is approaching. The Eomans 
conquered the universe by the force of their discipline; and in pro- 
portion as it declined their power decreased. When the Emperor 
Gratian had suffered the legions to quit their cuirasses and helmets, 
because the soldiers, enervated by idleness, complained that they were 
too heav}% their success forsook them, and those very barbarians whom 
they had formerly defeated in such numbers, and who had worn their 
chains so many ages, became then their conquerors." 

Writing of cavalry, he reconmiends " a rifled carbine which is loaded 
at the breech, by opening; thus speed in loading is increased, and a 
greater range obtained: the carbine to be slung over the shoulder, 
a pouch fixed to the waist-belt. The blades of the swords to be three- 
square, so as eflfectually to prevent an attempt to cut with them, 
which method of using a sword seldom does much execution, and to bo 
four feet in length. Pistols to be totally laid aside ; for they are only 
a superfluous addition of weight and incumbrance : the front rank to 
have lances, which Montecuculli, in his * Memoirs,' prefers to all 
other weapons for cavalry, and says they are irresistible. The lance 
to be twelve feet long, the staff hollow, to weigh about six pounds. 
With regard to the bridle, I am far from approving of that with a 
bit; instead of wliich I would recommend a head-stall having two 
straight branches, and from the part where the bit is usually placed 
a leathern strap should pass over the horse's nose, this being contrived 
lo dr.iw close in proportion as the rider tightens his reins, will govern 
a horse ofleclually, and answer much better tliau any bit; one may 
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stop aiid maiuigc the most headstrong at pleasure, without spoiling 
his mouth or inflaming hi^ jaws. There is considerable advantage 
attending this sort of bridle, in that a horse will be able to feed with 
it on as well as off; by only slackening the reins ho is at full libt^rty 
to o|)on his mouth, and by tightening them again he is compelled to 
shut it, which will prevent his lolling out his tongue, and put a stop 
to several bad customs which are learnt by the bit ; it will moreover 
make him raino and carr}' his head well : it is, originally, the invention 
of Charles XII. of Sweden. AVith regard to the saddle, it is extremely 
defective ; if a horse grows lean the bow bears on the shoulders and 
galls him ; if he rolls on the ground he breaks it : besides, the buckles 
and other appurtenances arc hurtful, expensive, and heavy. I havo 
invented another : the bow is made of iron, strong and well tempered, 
and fixed on a pair of cloth or leathern pannels, stuffed with either wool 
or hair, to the end of which must bo fasteuiKl the crupper, over tliis 
must bo a black shd^p-skin, or a skin of any animal, this skin to be 
brought across the horse's chest, underneath must go a circingle ; the 
stirrup-leathers to l>e fastened at the bow of the saddle : these p*imcb 
and skins are never to be taken off the horses' backs, either by day or 
uiglit, except to dress them. This entire equipage doc« not cost m 
third part so much as ours, is infinitely more convenient, weight 
nothing, and never galls a horse's back. Every man to be fumiahed 
with a largo sack seven fei't in circumference and five feet deep, with 
slings to put the arm through ; being filled with forage they are to bo 
plai'ed en cn.»u|H'.** 

Plate XLV. reprcM'nts a dragoon appoint^xl, as Marsluil Saxe pro- 
I)08i*s, in very light anuour, with the uosi'band to the horse, and m sack 
of forage en croupe. A is the pro|>osed saddle. 

These " Memuirs*' coming from so celebrated a warrior as Mamhal 
Siixe, an> worthy of consideration; his first renuu*k, stating "our dreas 
is not only ex|>ensive but inconvenient, no jmrt of it beting made to 
answer the end re<]uinHl; the love of apfK^arance prevails over the 
n*pinl due to health, which is one of the grand {Miints demanding attcn* 
lion,** is most applicable to the dress of the British army at this 
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momeut. His proposed grey or block lambskin cap might be very 
use^l on active service. The superiority of the helmet over a hat is 
generally acknowledged. With regard to a continuation of armour, 
the Marshal's obsen^ation alludes to cavalry only, and it is difficult to 
believe that a horseman without armour can contend hand to hand on 
equal terms with a swordsman protected by a cuirass ; yet the increased 
weight for the horse to carry, and in hot weather the suffocating heat 
of a cuirass to the wearer, renders it objectionable, and the answer 
of the life-guardsman, who distinguished himself by his prowess at 
Waterloo, is not to be disregarded, when asked if again engaged what 
dress he would prefer, said, " he should like to take off his coat and 
turn his shirt sleeves up over his elbows:" an answer showing how 
necessary this practical soldier thought the perfect freedom of the arm. 
Marshal Saxe*s assertion, that aU nations are reluctant to relin- 
quish old customs, is applicable to all people and to all times, as much 
so to the present as any other. Nobody will deny the justness of his 
remark when he writes, " when a state so far degenerates as to suffer 
the discipline of its troops to be neglected, or convenience to supply the 
place of usCy one may venture to foretell, without gift of prophecy, that 
its ruin is approaching." Grod forbid that this should bo applicable 
to our country ; yet moving our troops by railways instead of marching 
them from one quarter to another, allowing them to retain inferior 
arms, and limiting the use of ammunition for ball firing to so small 
a quantity that the soldier cannot possibly acquire the perfect use of 
his weapon, is very like neglecting the discipline of troops, and allowing 
convenience to supply the place of use. It is very doubtful if a rifle 
carbine is a good weapon for a mounted man, even if loading at tho 
breach should bo perfectly successful, because tho unsteadiness of tho 
horse would destroy accuracy of firing. With regard to loading at 
the breach, General Sir Howard Douglas, in his treatise on small arms, 
(which all military men should read), writes, "the breach loading 
muskets for general ser^'ice appear to be failures, and will no doubt be 
condemned as anus for general service, however useful they may be in 
the hands of a few expert men for special purposes;" notwithstanding 
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this romnrk, there can be no doubt, provided the loading at the breach 
oould he made perfect, rapidity of firing would bo greatly increased. 
Marshal Saxc says, " the blades of the swords to be three-square, so as 
effectually to prevent an attempt to cut with them, whi(*h method of 
using a sword seldom does much execution, and to be four feet in 
length." 

Napoleon was evidently of opinion that the point of the sword wax 
more destruct ive than the edge. At the battle of AVagram his anxit>ty 
was extreme as the cuirassiers of the guard passed him at a quick trot. 
He is described by Alison, in his " History of Europe,'* as " plunging 
his sword in the air;*' he exclaimed, "No sabreing; give point! give 
point!*' 

There is no doubt that more mortal wounds arc maile by the point 
than by the edge of the sabre. If the point alono is to be used, it iii, 
as Marshal Saxo observes, desirable to make the swords three square, 
effectually to prevent an attempt to cut with them. Four f(*et, though 
a great length, is ]>erhapH not too long for such a sword. It is desirable 
tluit troops so anned should be taught every description of point, and 
ever}' guard against cuts, as well as to parr}' the point of an adversary, 
but prohibited from ever practising cuts ; then they would not be likely 
to make mistakes. Cutting is more natural than making a point, and 
when a man lias been taught both to cut and give point with a sword 
that is made for both purposes, he is certain to use the edge in prefer- 
ence to the point. 

It is an en*or to make a sword cut and thrust ; a well-sliapcd sabre 
for cutting cannot liave a gocnl point ; and if the point is a good one, 
the pn>perties of the sabre are destroyed. It may be doubtful whether 
the long sword, of which the point only can be used, or tho sabre, is 
must uiH*ful in battle ; for though the point is more deadly, the edge 
renders more men horM de combat. As an example, on the 11th of 
April, 1^12, a wry brilliant affair took place betwe«*n our cavalry and 
that of the French near Llerena, in Estrenuidura. There were about 
liNN) Hwords drawn nn each side. The French force consisted of 
the Hi*venteenth dragoons, the twenty-M*venth dragoons, the twenty- 
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first chasBeurs, and the second hussars ; the British regiments were the 
fifth dragoon guards, the third and fourth dragoons, and the twelfth 
and sixteenth light dragoons. It was not a long affair; the enemy 
stood our charge, and then gave way. They had about twelve men 
killed, and lost one hundred and twenty-eight prisoners, nearly all of 
whom were wounded by cuts. "We had nine men killed and forty-seven 
woimded. It appeared that all the former were killed by the point, and 
most of the latter wounded by the edge. One hundred and twenty-eight 
prisoners would not have been made had not the majority of them been 
wounded ; showing, that the wounds from the point, in this afiair, were 
mostly mortal, but the edge of the sabre rendered more hors de combat. 

Marshal Saxe writes, " pistols to be laid aside, for they are only a 
superfluous weight and incumbrance." Certainly there are but few 
cavalr}-- ofiicers, who sen'ed during the Peninsular war, that ever saw 
a pistol used, unless to light a fire in bivouac, and to shoot a glan- 
dered or wounded horse. 

Unfortunately, it is not so in India ; the native cavalry had a practice, 
when ordered to charge, of drawing their pistols instead of their swords. 
It is to be hoped that this erroneous method is left ofi*. 

Marslial Saxe recommends the front rank to have lances twelve feet 
long, the stall' hollow, to weigh about six pounds. There are few 
experienced military men who doubt the power of the lance. The front 
rank using the lance, and the rear rank supporting with the sword, (the 
lance being slung on the bridle arm,) is a most formidable array, and 
probably much more so than both ranks using the lance. The point of 
the lance cannot be too sharp or too flnely tapered ; but it is not au 
outpost weapon. The most powerful cavalry should bo armed with the 
lance, outpost troops with the carbine. 

Marshal Saxe's suggestion to use a running strap over the nose of 
the horse, instead of a bit, may be a very good one ; for in the field it 
would be an amazing advantage to have the horses always ready to 
mount ; the delay in bridling is the greatest that occurs. A squadron of 
the thirteenth light dragocms, forming part of General Beresford's army, 
which had been pushed across the Guadiiiua at Juramauha, on the 7th 
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dered to profusion ; then hung all over with very large rows of pearls, 
or glass beads — fit only to decorate a chandelier ; flowers as obtrusive 
were stuck about' this heap of finery, which was surmounted by broad 
silken bands, and ostrich feathers, until the head-dress of a lady added 
three feet to her statiire ; and the male sex, to use the words of the 
"Spectator," became suddenly dwarfed beside her. 

To cfiect this, much time and trouble was wasted, and great personal 
annoyance was suffered. Heads, when properly dressed, " kept for 
three weeks," as the barbers phrased it; that they would not "keep" 
longer, may be seen by the many recipes they give for the destruction of 
insects which bred in the powder and pomatum. The description of 
opening a lady's head, after a three weeks' dressing, given in the 
magazuies of this period, it would be imagined, would have taught the 
ladies common sense ; but fashion could stifle even the disgust that 
must have been felt bv all. 

The second drawing, No. 2, of a lady's head-dress, is another specimen 
of taste. The lady in the original print (one of Carrington Bowies'), is 
intended to represent the fair IVIary Anne Bobinson, the first love of the 
prince, afterwards King George IV. It can scarcely be imagined, that a 
really lovely woman could so disfigure herself; yet any idea of absurdity 
in this fashion was never entertained by any body at that period. The 
lady is t<?rmed the " Bird of Paradise" in the original engraving, and 
the whole thing is meant as seriously as a sermon. 

Now, opposite to the first lady's head-dress, of 1782, is drawn the fcap 
of the foot guards in the year 1851 ; and opposite to the "Bird 
of Paradise," that of the horse artiller}' in the same year. It may be 
difficult to decide, whether the ladies' or the military head-dresses here 
pourtrayt'd are the most preposterous. The latter certainly have the 
advantage in one respect ; they can be taken off when the soldiers go to 
bed. If, however, ladies went to battle, theirs would then decidedly 
have the advantage, because the protection to the head would be better, 
and no military weapon could remove them from their places. 

With regard to dress, the term beautiful is certainly conventional. 
Surely the lady's head, No. 1, is more beautiful, or, to speak more truth- 
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fully, uot BO ugly as the grenadier cap opposed to it ; and the great cap 
of the horrio artiller^nuan can bear no comparison, as to beauty, with 
the head of the " Bird of Paradise." 

There is no exaggeration in these drawings. Few of us are awart 
how quickly good taste becomes vitiated by preposterous fashions. 
The eye long accustomed to a certain costume is offended at first by any 
change, neverthclesft it soon bet*omo8 reconciled, and then, however 
ridiculous the drcHS may bo, it is deemed "the thing:** otherwise, how 
is it possible such a head-dress as No. 1 could ever have been worn P 
How coiild that of the " Bird of Paradise" for a moment have been 
tolerated? How could such a cap as the grenadier's ever have been 
adopted ? and how could any person in authority }\Ave ordered such 
a cap as that opposite the ** Bird of Paradise" to be placed on the head 
of a soldier ? The bear-skin of which these caps are made is not a bad 
material ; it is not much aflV^ctod by lu-at, cold, or rain, and is difficult 
to cut through with a sabre ; and if the top weight was considerably 
reduced by diminishing the height and wearing it without a feather, it 
might be a servicenbU* cap, and be made nuich handsomer by introducing 
the royal arms or some other device on the front. Let any one compare 
the foot-guardsmen walking through the streets of London on a week- 
day in their forage-caps, with the same men on Sunday staggering along 
under an enormous bear-skin cap nearly eighteen inches high. In the 
first case they appear to be fine athletic active fellows, moving with a 
free and graceful step, and with the power of turning their hemls to the 
right or left, up or down, at pleasure. In the second case*, they move 
under a ponderous head-drcHS, which, from its disproportioned vize, 
makes the men absolutely look diminutive; their action is constrained, 
they dare not look up or down, scarcely to the right or left, and they 
appear to be balancing the cap on their heads, as a juggler poiaaa m 
sword on his chin ; they are obliged to regulate the motions of the body 
in such a manner as not to disturb the equilibrium of their head-droM. 
Is this a fit cap fur a warrior? Allien reviews take place in Hyde 
Park before persons of high rank, colonels of regiments (thoogh 
general officers) frequently march past at the head of their regimenta. 
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To see the Duke of Wellington march by in a grenadier cap, similar to 
that just described, is a painful sight to those who served under him 
in the Peninsukr war, and recollect the plain surtout and the snug 
cocked hat this great man used to wear, so well calculated for activity, 
and the rapid movements his wonderful mind might desire to carry 
into practice. 

There are persons who imagine that dress is not necessary any 
fiirther than to cover our nakedness; and there are others inclined 
to devote too much attention to it ; yet there are none, having a par- 
ticular pursuit to follow, who will not adopt, as far as is in their power, 
a dress made for the purpose. Do not those who play at cricket, 
rackets, tennis, or any other violent game, wear dresses admitting of 
perfect freedom, and made of materials calculated to prevent sudden 
chills, after profuse perspiration ? "Who on going to a tropical climate 
does not prepare dresses for excessive heat ? and who visiting extreme 
cold does not pro\'ido warm clothing ? Again, let it be asked. What 
sportsman when he shoots is not equipped as he tliinks best adapted to 
that pursuit? or who amongst huntsmen neglect to dress themselves 
appropriately? It is true that few sportsmen take the field in the 
same dress, nor do they carry their ammunition in the same manner, 
but all agree that a hat or cap should neither be high in the crovm, 
nor heav}', and that it should be firm on the head, so as not to fall off 
when the wearer jumps a ditch, or runs. All agree that shoes should 
not pinch, or make the feet sore : and when shooting in woods it is 
agreeable to bo protected from thorns and briers : and all also agree 
that if their limbs are in any way confined by a tight dress, they 
cannot go through a long day's shooting. 

Fox-hunters may vary the cut and colour of their coats according to 
fancy, and differ regarding the materials of which their breeches and 
waistcoats should be made; but the old sportsman, grown wise from 
experience, knows that a high-crowned hat resists the air too much for 
speed, that it is exceedingly inconvenient when brushing through woods, 
or bull-finching (as it is termed) over thick hedges ; moreover, that 
it is no protection to the head in a fall. He therefore wears the close- 
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fittiiig hunting cap, so perfcotlj adapted to the purpose for which it was 
invented, and which has saved many men's lives. Jfe removes two 
nselcBs buttons which tailors always put in the skirts of the coat, 
because he knows he may be woimded by them in the part he sits down 
upon : and the buttons at the knees he discards, having suffered wlien 
there has been a large field of sportsmen crowding tlirough a gateway 
by having those buttons pressed into his flesh. These are points 
carefully looked to by indi\iduals ; surely it is but due to our soldiers, 
who cannot be allowed to use their own discretion in these matters, 
that the clothing, arms, and appointments provided for them, should 
be of good materials, and perfectly adapted to the purposes of war. 
Would any person adopt our foot soldier's dress and musket to go out 
shooting ? Could any fox-hunter bo found who would hunt in a head- 
dress like that worn by our cavalry, either hvnry or light dragoon, 
lancer or hussar? No sensible man would do the one or the other. 
The infontr}' muHket would knock any body up before he had half 
finished his day's sport ; the tight jacket would restrict his movements ; 
the cap would be lost in the first ditch he jumped over; and he would 
with difficulty load his gun from the pouch in which ammunition is 
carried. The cavalry helmet or cap would not rehuun on tho fox* 
hunter's head for five minutes. 

These may be considered by some overstrained comparisons, yet 
the foot soldier requires a dress in which ho has tho unrestricted um* 
of his linibrt, a cap that will not full off when ho runs, one that will 
protoi't his eyes fn>m the glare of the sun, and his head from the bUtw 
of a sabre: he n^quires hIkk'm of such a description in which he can 
perfonn lon<( uiarcheH without blintering his ft*et. The munket and 
bayonet are his dtily wen}Kms of attack and defence, they shf>uld then^ 
fon* be vcn- well mnde, and of the lightent kind consistent with safety. 
The infant n* soldier in iHol carried, in heav^' marching order, without 
his inunket, bayonet, and sUng, and without ammunition, thirty-nine 
pounds. thirt4*en ounces; his nni.nket, bayonet and sling weighs eleren 
p<iundH fourteen ounc*es, sixty rounds of ammunition, with S4*venty-fivr 
ropp<*r caps, weighs ulxtut five pounds five ounces, making fifty •seven 
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pounds; odd to this three days' proyision and a blanket, amounting 
at least to eleven pounds, which on service lie would frequently have 
to carry, makes the whole weight sixty-eight pounds ; under this weight 
he may march from ten to fil'tecn miles a day for a succession of days : 
he may have to move in front of the enemy all day, sometimes running, 
sometimes fighting ; it may be. through rough and muddy roads, in rain, 
or cold, or heat, still the foot soldier must move and carry this load, 
enduring hunger, thirst, and fatigue. 

The duties of the cavalry soldier in the field are occasionally more 
like the work of the fox-hunter than is generally supposed, though 
in England it is desirable to give the cavalry horses no more work than 
will keep them in good condition, ready to meet any emergency, and 
to preserve them as long as possible efficient in the service ; yet during 
the Peninsular war the cavalry at times had hard and fatiguing duties, 
and rapid work to perform. In the retreat to Corunna, and in the 
retreat from Burgos, there were frequent and speedy bursts. An afiair 
which was not very unlike a fox-chase took place in Spain on the 
16th April, 1811. The heavy brigade, commanded by the Honourable 
General De Grey, consisting of the third dragoon guards, ond fourth 
dragoons, with the thirteenth light dragoons attached, marched on 
Los Santos, a town in Estremadura; about two miles short of it, the 
brigade was dismounted and the horses unbridled to feed; a patrole 
had been sent on to ascertain where the enemy was, which returned 
in great haste to report that Los Santos was full of French cavalry. 
The brigade bridled up as quick as possible, mounted and moved 
rapidly towards the place; on approaching which the French troops 
were seen turning out and forming on their parade ground; at first, 
only perceiving the thirteenth light dragoons, the enemy, consisting of 
the second and tenth hussars, were preparing to charge, but the heavy 
brigade coming in view, they turned and fled as fast as their horses 
could go : the thirteenth light dragoons pursued along the high road, 
the heavy brigade took a straighter line across the country, and going 
at their best pace, hoped to cut in on the enemy ; the ground over 
whicli they went was intersected with si'veral ditcher, walls, and other 
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obstacles, which shook a good deal the regularity of the pursuit. It 
was, however, maintained with great spirit for about eight miles, when 
all the horses being blown and many completely knocked up, the halt 
was sounded. Having made about one hundred and sixty prisonerB, 
including two officers, the brigade returned to Loe Santos. The pace 
had been too fast for the hones ; there were few inclined to eat their 
cum that night, and twelve died from distress. 
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The mo!<t important {Nirt of a soldier's equipment is his arms. We 
seem to forget that the British infautr}' arc armed with the musket 
and bayonet. It is an acknowled^i^ed fact, that precision of calculation 
and rapid movements are most essential in war, but rapid movemeuta 
derive their importance not from the mere circumstance of placing 
colunms of men in certain commanding positions, but from the deadly 
weapons with which they may be armed, and a thorough knowledge in 
the use of tliem. It would create no alarm in an army to be out* 
marched by an enemy, a mere host of unarmed men. A general 
would feel no anxiety at having the flank of his army turned by a force 
however superior, if he was convinced that force did not know how to 
use their arms. It is the deadly fire of the musket which renders 
infantry formid:ible; and if thoy are not taught the uic of it, the 
bayonet of itself i^annot prevent their destruction by a well instructed 
enemy. It would hv betti*r to return to the bow and arrows and the 
pike, than to arm our men with the musket and not teach them how Ui 
tiTv ball. The chief end of the soldier is to destroy the enemy by firing 
bull. The UM* of the manual and the drill is to give readineai and 
fm'ility in handling; the musket that is to fire ball. The use of all the 
fif'ld iiiaiiaMivn^H, in whi4*h ho has been trained, is to gain position and 
formal ion for tlie bettor firing of ball. 
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During the time of our Edwards and Henrys, our archers were 
renowned for the accuracy and rapidity of their flights of arrows ; they 
were famed throughout Europe as the most formidable soldiers ; they 
were the elite of our armies. But of what use could they have been, 
if, like our blank cartridge firing, they had been taught only to twang 
the bow instead of delivering the arrow ? 

It is a wonderful £3w;t, that, during the war of a quarter of a century, 
the militia and volunteer force of the United Kingdom amounted nearly 
to half a million of men : they were almost all uninstructed in firing 
ball ! Most fortunate was it for this country that Buonaparte had 
sufficient emplo}Tnent for his troops on the Continent, and did not land 
on our coasts 300,000 soldiers well disciplined and trained to ball firing. 

Much was written some time since on the bayonet ; it was called a 
crooked, ricketty zigzag, that seldom hit the mark when used offensively. 
Napoleon Buonaparte, a tolerable judge in these matters, pronounced, 
that when fitted on the musket, it was the most perfect combination of 
fire-arm and steel that ever was put into the hand of man. As a 
defensive weapon, the bayonet is effective against cavalr}"- ; while the 
sword in the hands of footmen could not defend them for a moment 
against the charge of horsemen. A square of infantry, with a hedge of 
bayonets bristling from the barrels of loaded muskets, the front rank 
kneeling, the men firm and resolute, may defy the attack of cavalry. 
The Eussian general Suwarrow derided the bullet as an arrant fool, a 
wanderer on the wind, while he put the greatest confidence in the 
bayonet. 

The distinction between the semi-barbarous and civilized soldier is 
here made. All savage tribes, not well instructed in fire-arms, arc 
anxious to be led to the charge to decide at once by bodily strength the 
fate of the day. The civilized soldier, trained in due self-command, dis- 
appoints the fury of the savage by skilful manicuvre, and, in full con- 
fidence of the fire-arm in which he has been well trained, destroys the 
adversary before his wea()on can be brought into use. 

Modem warfare is misile warfare. It will scarcely be any thing else 

T 
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with infantry. The bullet will always prerail oyer the point; and a 
more perfect modem warrior cannot bo exhibited, tlian a foot aoldicr 
well dressed and armed, obedient to command, self-possessed amidst the 
havoc and confusion of battle, with full confidence in hia weapons, 
directing the fire of his musket, accurately and rapidly, with deadly effect. 
It is 08 unlike ancient warfare, with all the demoniac passions excited by 
a hand-to-lmnd combat, as possibly can bo. Quickly and resolutely the 
well-trained soldier uses his woapon ; and the best trained troops, led by 
brave and experienced officers, though the men may be inferior to the 
enemy in individual bodily strength, will feel confident of yictory. 

Of all weapons ever invented, the rifie is the most deadly. Our 
armies experienced the efiect of it in America. Tlic barbarous Cafires 
are now making us suffer from it at the Cape of Good Hope. At the 
battle of Jiu'inta (cide Kennedy's '* Texas**), which sealed the fate of the 
Mexit^n anny at Texas, a regular force of more than 1500 men, com* 
mauded ))y the ex(KTienced general Santa Anna, was destroyed in less 
than half an hour by a band of colonial riflemen, not amounting to half 
their number ; but so deadly was their fire, that 630 of his force were 
killed outright, and 208 wounded, the comparatively small number of the 
latter proving the terrible accuracy of rifle practice. The rest of the 
Mexican anny, appaUed at this fearful execution, surrendered at discre- 
tion : and all this was achieved by the Anglo Americana at the small 
sacrifice of two killed and twenty-three wounded I Our New Orleans 
fight was a bad business, and Bunker's lliU was something akin to it ; 
and tlie Haine thing must occur again and again, as long as troops, with 
intlifierent arms, uninstructed in the use of them, and restrained by 
tight and inconvenient dress and equipment, are opposed to a vigilant 
enemy, who are perfect masters of well-constructed and deadly 
weapons. 

it is astonishing, after so mucli experience, why we should be so 
reluctant to increase the rifle force of oiur army. There is a general 
f(N4ing that the pn^nent drens of our troops requires change. Change, 
however, is of little use without impruveuieut. All dress and equipment 
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of the soldier should be subservient to the arms he carries, and the cha- 
racter of the service on which he is employed ; but if his arms are bad, 
and he is not taught how to use them, it matters little in what dress he 
is to be slaughtered. 

The continental powers spare no expense in arming and equipping 
their troops with all the best inventions of skill and science; we 
are content to allow our soldiers to carry a musket so heavy that it 
knocks them up on a march, and from its violent recoil makes them 
nervous to fire. 

Kayo, in his well-written history of the Affghan war, describing 
Pollock's attack on the advance to Cabul, at Tazeen^ writes, in page 579, 
*^ Gallantly the infantry ascended the heights on either side of the pass, 
and gallantly the Affghans advanced to meet them. The stormers of the 
thirteenth light infantry clomb the hills on the right, the ninth and 
thirty-first on the left ; and as they went, hotly and thickly upon them 
poured iron rain from the Afighan jezails ; but never for a moment, 
beneath the terrible fire that greeted them as they pushed up the hill 
side, did these intrepid soldiers waver. Thei/ knew that their mtuketM 
were no match for the Affghan jezail. The enemy, indeed, seemed to 
deride them ; so having reached the hill top, they fixed their bayonets, 
and charged with a loud hurrah. The cold steel took no denial. Down 
went Affghan marksmen before the English bayonets ; the foremost men 
stood to be pierced, and the rest, awed by the fall of their comrades, and 
the desperate resolution of the British troops, fled down the hill in con- 
fusion." 

The inferiority of our musket is hero made apparent ; yet we are not 
to suppose that an imwieldy weapon like a jezail, which can scarcely be 
fired T^dthout a rest, and is loaded very slowly, although its range is 
great, would be a desirable substitute for our musket. But these jezails 
would have had no chance against experienced riflemen ; and while our 
troops were storming the heights, the summits would have been cleared 
of the enemy by a well-directed fire from rifles. 

From the following statement of the allowance of ball cartridge which 
ib granted to our troops for practice, we can form a pretty good judg- 
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ment of the pro«i)ect they have of becoming good inarkAinen. For each 
man of infant r}' regiments twenty rounds of ball and forty rounds of 
blank cartridges are issued in the spring, ten rounds of ball and twenty 
rounds of bhink cartridges in the autumn ; making a total of thirty ball 
cartridges and sixty blank for the practice of twelve mouths. Light 
infantry rop^nionts are allowed ten rounds of ball cartridges more for 
each man. The cavalry have ten roun<ls of ball and thirty of bhink car- 
tridges in the npring, and twenty rounds of blank in the winter. 

Tlie ball practice is conducted differently in different regiments; in 
some, the men fire under the superintendence of the captain of the 
company, one square at a tinie, and only five rounds each man. Every 
shot that is put into the target is carefully marktMl. In other regi- 
ments, the whole company goes out together ; they fire from right to 
lefl, and get over it as soon as possible. The first method, if the 
practice was sufficient, and the best shots were rewarded, would surely 
teach the men in time to become good marksmen, provided the target is 
removed at times to a less or grt^ater distance, so that they may ascertain 
the range of their piet*eH. The latter method is perfi*ctly useless, and 
the firing might as well be with blank cartridges. The greatest number 
of rounds of ball cartridges for each man being only thirty for the year, 
except for light infantr}*, is totally inadequate to teach the men the real 
use of their weapon. From want of practice, and from having a musket 
so clumsy, and recoiling ho much, the men are excee<ling]y nervous when 
they do practise ball firinu^ in sections, subdivision h, or in companies two 
deep. Then* an^ not above two shots out of twenty that hit the mark ; 
many of the muskets fre(|ucntly go off before the word is given, and 
often before thev have reached the men's shoulders. The recoil is so 
^^rt^t. that the cheek is often bruised by it. The ])ouch is so incoii* 
venient, that the men take several cart ridgt^s out at once, and tuck them 
in between the hiitttms (»f tlu'ir coats in front, from which pUce ihvj 
are easily knm^ked out, Ixith unintentionally and int4.*ntionally ; for from 
the (lit>like the men have to ball practice, they are glad t4> gi*t rid of the 
aininunition in any way. The 8uiH*niumeraries in the rear fnH]urntly 
pick up eartrid^ei«, when the men ino^e (»fl' the gnmnd, which have hiM*u 
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lost or tlirown away. When the ammunition in the pouch is nearly 
expended, and only a few cartridges remain, there is great difficulty in 
getting them out, as from the position of the pouch the men can hardly 
get their fingers into it, and are obliged to be helped by their neigh- 
bours. The barrel of the musket cannot be removed from the stock by 
the soldier to be cleaned, in the manner in which a fowling-piece is ; 
consequently, the works of the lock are liable to injury from the water 
used in cleaning the barrel. The men frequently neglect to bite off 
the end of the cartridge, and sometimes when they have done so, 
they place the unbitten end downwards. After a regiment has been 
at practice, the serjeant-major always has a squad of men whose 
muskets will not go off from the above cause, and three and four 
cartridges are sometimes drawn from one musket, the first having been 
put in unbitten. 

When the men move at double quick, the cross belts fiap about 
a great deal ; and the breast strap of the knapsack-belts confines the 
chest so much, and is so distressing to the men, that they invariably 
unbuckle it when marching. The bayonet is sheathed with difficulty, in 
consequence of the position of the scabbard ; and when the knapsack is 
on, the soldier can scarcely return it without the assistance of another, 
probably a man of the rear rank. 

This is a sad report of the method of teaching the soldier how to use 
the only weapons he has for defence and for offence. It appears that 
tlie musket is so heavy, so unwieldy, and recoils so much, that the men 
dread to use it. They seem to be always taught to fire on the same 
Icvol as the target, never varying it down steeps, or up acclivities, nor 
across pieces of water ; as if the enemy was always to be met on the 
same level ground as themselves, and never to be fired at when on 
higher or lower ground. Troops cannot be taught to use their muskets 
in this way. Our battalions are most of them exceedingly well drilled ; 
thoy move with precision, and understand the various formations per- 
fectly. These movements, liowevor, are of little use, if the men are 
armed with muskets with which they cannot hit a mark. Indeed their 
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moTcmcnts may only place thorn iu positions where they will become an 
easier saerifice to the slaughtering iire of a well-armed enemy. 

It is not right that a great nation like England should not arm her 
gallant troops with a musket that would put them on an equality with 
other European nations. The value of 100 balls does not much exceed 
one shiUing ; this is certainly the very smallest number that each 
soldier should fire in the year. But supposing that each man should 
cost 2«. in the year, and 30,000 men were to practise at this rate, 
it would cost 3000/. for teaching our soldiers the use of their arms. 
Can England afford this ? 

There is scarcely a part of our soldiers* dress, equipment, and arms 
that does not require alteration. 

The present heaT}* cavalry helmet is made so top-heary by a high 
plume, that it will with difficulty stay on the head when the troops 
move at a rapid pace ; and they cannot well do the sword exercise when 
the plume is on it. 

The lancer cap is nearly the worst that ever was invented, has the 
same objection on account of its height and plume, and does not in the 
least protect the back of the head from a blow of the sabre. 

The hussar cap, though made of a good material, has all the prermiling 
objei*ti(ms that the others have. 

The present infantry cap is kept on the head with great difficulty 
when the men move at double quick, by constantly putting one hand to 
it, in spite of which it frequently falls off. 

Tlio coatee is altogether a bad dress ; it is made too tight, and is so 
cut away that it does not in the least cover the hips. The laoe on it is 
very objectionable ; it must be cleaned with pipeclay, which causes the 
cloth to wear out much sooner than it otherwise would, by the constant 
brushing necessary to keep it decent. 

The trouiters given to the men are made of very inferior cloth, and 
thoKo which they provide themselves in summer are not what they ought 
to be. The while trousers fomii'rly worn were very properly given up 
btrauso the inon cleaned them with wet pijicclay, and frequently put 
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them on before they were dry, which produced sickness. The eril, 
unfortunately, is not yet remedied ; for the men still clean their summer 
trousers with some wet process. 

Hair-powder, pomatum, and great tails, tight white breeches and long 
black gaiters hare vanished ; but the tight stock remains. To encircle 
the soldier's neck with a band so stiff that ho cannot turn his head 
without pain and difficulty, appears exceedingly absurd; for with his 
head so fettered it is impossible that he can carry his sight along the 
barrel of the musket so as to take correct aim. 

Dr. William Fergusson writes, in his '* Notes and Becollections of a 
Professional Life," ^* The circulation of the ascending arteries in the neck 
is by &r the closest of any part of the human body, and to impede its 
relief by the returning veins, which a stiff ligature of any kind is sure to 
do, must have a stupifying effect on the brain. It cannot fail, besides, 
to deteriorate the sight, from the pressure of congested blood upon the 
optic nerve ; and the stock would seem to be preserved only for the 
purpose of generating a tendency to all kinds of apoplectic and 
ophthalmic diseases. A tight ligature, not only on the neck, but any 
where else, should be rejected for ever from militaiy dress and equip- 
ment of whatever description." 

Tlie feather and plume have been very properly discarded from 
the in£mtry soldiers' cap : they were neither useful nor ornamental, but 
exceedingly inconvenient. 

Our cavalry continue, however, to wear very high plumes. Why is 
this P They are inconvenient to men on foot, how much more so must 
they be to mounted men. Tlio footman cannot move very fast, and a 
feather interferes but little with his weapon ; but the horseman, whose 
pace is frequently rapid, and in the charge excessively so, absolutely 
cannot keep a high helmet or cap, loaded with a ponderous plume, on 
his head. Neitlier a lancer or swordsman can execute all the move- 
ments of their weapons under such a head-dress. Moreover, the man's 
attention, required to keep different parts of his dress and e(|uipment in 
their places, is withdrawn from its proper objects — the appliance of his 
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weapon and tlie guidance of bis horse. At the same time his seat in 
the saddle is sliaken, and his power consequently diminished. 

The following fact will show the effect of placing ou the horseman'^ 
head a high helmet. Xot long before the King's Dragoon Guards went 
to Canada, the regiment was inspected at Brighton by the late Lieu- 
tenant- General Sir Charles Dalbiac, who was then Insjiector-Geueral of 
Cavalry. It was to bi* reviewed on the Downes. Previous to turning 
out, the conmianding officer, who was a very stout man, and resisted the 
air ver}' much when mounted on a large horse, sent a message to the 
inspector-general to say, that the wind was high, and he thought the 
men would not be able to keep the helmets on their lieads, and hoped 
they might be allowed to wear their forage caps ! J low could such a 
helmet as is shown in Plate XXXVII. possibly be kept on the head of 
any man in a high wind, mounted or dismounted P Nt*zt in absurdity 
to such a helmet as this, is the lancer cap. 

We must not overlook the mustache as part of military costume; 
it is worn by our cavalry, but the infantry arc shaved to a luur. What 
good reason is there for this ? If it is considered warlike, arc not our 
infimtry warriors ? If it is handsome, do not our infantry require it ? 
If it is useful, to no troops can it be more bo than to those who garrison 
our coldest and our hottest colonies, where the cutting cold of Canada 
cracks, and the vertical sun of India blisters the lips. Why the troops 
exposed to these severities should be deprived of what bountiful 
nature has provided for their protection, is difficult to understand. 
Shaving is always a disagreeable operation ; in the field before the 
enemy it is fretpiently impracticable. If the articles which arc carried 
expressly for this purpose could be got rid of, the soldier's load would 
be Homewhat lightened. To pn>posc* that the soldier should wear his 
beanl, would be cuIKhI unenglish, (mtUndish, and various other hard 
iiAiner* ; it would, nevertheless, bi? a great (H)mfort to the soldier, save 
him Some trouble, protect his <*hin fn>m the inclemency of the season*, 
and render the 9toi'k round his neck quite unnece^sarj*. 
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It is needless to observe, that the most efficient armies are those which 
are armed and equipped the best, which can move the quickest, march the 
farthest, and fire the truest. The &te of nations has been decided bj 
the rapid movements of armies, without fighting ; and it may be so 
again. It is, then, of vast importance to us, that our gallant soldiers 
should be so armed, equipped, and clothed, that the utmost celerity of 
movement, and the greatest endurance in marching, may be acquired. 
These can only be attained by constant practice ; and it is essential 
that the soldier should not be overloaded by the weight of his arms or 
the contents of his knapsack, and that his clothes should fit him easily 
and comfortably, without restraining his Hmbs in any way. If extra 
weight is carried, it is more desirable that it should be in his knapsack 
than elsewhere ; for good clothes tend much towards good health, and 
in case of emergency, troops can be pushed on without their knapsacks, 
which can follow by other means. 

A system much to be reprobated has of late years become usual with 
our infantry, that of moving from one quarter to another by railway 
instead of marching, the object of which is a saving of expense, a 
saving of the wear and tear of clothing, and an easier way for the men : 
but it is quite overlooked that this method prevents the men firom 
acquiring one of the most essential duties of the infimtry soldier — that 
of marching. It is true, that regiments have orders, when in. quarters, 
to go out in heavy marching order two or three times a week, but 
there are many circiunstances which may prevent the regularity of 
this practice, such as bad weather and dirty roads: but even when 
punctual on these little walking excursions, of perhaps five miles 
out and buck again, they are very unlike real marching. On these 
occasions the soldiers seldom pack up the whole of their kitts, pre- 
ferring to risk the chance of detection to being biuthened with the 
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weight of a full knapsack. War brings with it a succession of liiiE* 
cultiesy hardships, and privations to the soldier ; and though it would 
be unwise and cruel to ^isit him with evils as long as thej can be 
avoided, jet, if he is to know how to conduct himself under them 
when thej do exist, ho should be practised in some of the incon- 
veniences. Troops should not bo sent by raOwaj except in cases of 
emergency, but march by rcg^ular stages from one quarter to another. 
A marcli from Portsmouth to Edinburgh would teach a soldier more 
than he can ever loam by merely walking out from his barracks twice 
or three times a week. Ho would move day afler day ten or fifteen 
miles, regardless of cold, wet, or heat, and whether the roads were clean 
or dirty: at the termination of each day's march ho would have to 
seek his qiuirters, clean his arms and appointments, and get hb food ; 
besides which ho would take his turn of mounting various guards. 
He would then discover all the errors of his dress and equipment, and 
the best method of carrying his knapsack ; and speedily find out if 
that important part of a foot soldier's dress, the shoes, were calculated 
for long marches. The ofiicers would become perfectly acquainted 
with all the imperfections that existed in the men's clothing, which, 
when properly reported to high authorities, would no doubt be rectified. 
Nobody but practical men can ascertain these points, nor should any 
persons attempt to invent any parts of equipment, and particularly 
the construction and method of carrying the knapsack, without con« 
suiting experienced and intelligent privates on the subject. The quo- 
tation already made from Marshal Saxe's ** Memoirs," cannot be too 
oAon repeated, '' that when a state so far degenerates as to suffcT the 
disi'ipline of its troops to be neglected, or eonrmience to mppfy ike 
place of U4f, one may venture to foretell, without the gift of prophecy, 
that its ruin is approaching.** It was so with Borne, it has been so 
with other nations. Let us take warning ; for what has happened once 
may hap]K^n npiin ! 

AUIiough the discipline of our army is not relaxed, and our men are 
no doubt as robust and brave as ever, vet there is an alarm at this 
moment about invaj«ion, ami a (general feeling exists that our troops 
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are not equipped and armed sufficientlj well to meet any of the con- 
tinental armies on fair terms. This feeling does not dwell only in the 
breasts of those who, from their professions or pursuits, maj not be 
considered competent judges, but the press has of late been urgent on 
this subject; numerous letters have been inserted written by expe- 
rienced and talented officers. Amongst others, Lieutenant-Colonel 
E. Napier's obserrations are worthy of notice, contained in an article of 
the '^United Service Magazine" for the month of September, 1851, 
entitled '* Proposed Alterations in our Military Dress, Arms, and Equip- 
ment." Not only are our soldiers unpractised in marching distances, 
but both officers and men have little or no opportunities of learning 
extended movements in the field beyond what can be taught in a 
barrack yard. It should be no matter of surprise, then, that our 
officers, never having manoeuvred any force beyond the strength of 
a battalion, should feel embarrassed when in command of a large body 
of troops. There are very few garrisons in the United Kingdom where 
a brigade of infantry can be formed. And as to cavalry, there are but 
few quarters where a whole regiment is united. And yet we hear 
exclamations of surprise that in case of war we should have the greatest 
difficulty in finding an officer to command that arm. Of course we 
should, unless heaven-bom generals can be found ; for English cavalry 
generals receive no instruction on earth. Cavalry is by far the most 
difficult arm to handle : nothing but the constant practice of moving 
considerable bodies can teach an officer. Where, then, is our school 
for forming cavalry generals? With the finest men and the best 
horses in the world, our cavalry arc always making mistakes. 

In Germany and France a number of regiments of all arms are 
frequently assembled for the purpose of practising manoeuvres on an 
extended scale, by which officers and men are taught the most im- 
portant part of their profession. Why should England neglect her 
troops ? There is an old saying, ** that if any thing is worth having, it 
is worth having good." Surely it is false economy to have any machine 
that is not adapted to the purpose for which it has been framed. 

u2 
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England is now so intersected with railways, that almost any force 
of infantry can, in case of emergency, bo rapidly assembled at any 
named point. The system of dispersing them throughout the kingdom 
is, therefore, no longer necessary. It is most desirable and fair that 
both officers and men should hare an opportunity of learning their 
profession on a more extended scale ; and for this purpose a consider- 
able force should always bo together in a central spot of England. 
Perhaps a better one cannot be named than Weedon, where consider- 
able barracks are already built, and an enlargement only would be 
necessary. This place is not fiu* distant from the populous towns of 
Birmingham and ^fanchester, and dose to Northampton ; to any one 
of which places troops could be sent from Weedon in a Tery short 
time : and if they should be required, they could reach tho coast with 
littlp deby. Here, then, should bo assembled, for the instruction and 
efficiency of the army, and more imrticularly for the formation of 
officers, a force consisting of not less than one troop of horse artillery, 
one brigade of foot artillery, two regiments, forming a brigade of 
cavalry; four battalions of infantry, forming two brigades; and one 
regiment of rifles. Then officers and men might form some idea of 
what an army is in tho field, and learn what they nerer can in the 
barrack yard. This is but a small force, but it would be fuflSdent 
for tho purpose. A hall of instruction, with a library, might be 
establislied, where officers would improre their minds and study the 
art of war. This proposition would probably be rejected on the score of 
expense, in spite of the advantages likely to accrue from it. The first 
expenfte, tliat of constructing barracks, would no doubt be considerable ; 
but when completed other barracks would be abandoned, and might be 
sold. In many other respects it is likely that expenses would be taved. 
In tlie barrack establishments particularly. Ooremment cannot be too 
strenuous in the encouragement of military men to become mastore 
of their profession, and to divert both officers and privates, by creiy 
moans in its power, from the idleness and ennui of a barrack life. This 
suggestion is made on the conviction that such an assemblage of troops 
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is necessary, if our army is to be properly instructed and kept on an 
equality with the continental armies, where erery improvement is 
speedily adopted. 



FOEMATION OF THE AEMY. 

Now let us reflect on the present formation of the British army. 

The governments on the Continent, whose armies are formed of troops 
of different nations, can scarcely avoid having them armed and dressed 
in various ways. It would be unwise to alter the arms and equipment 
of men accustomed to them from youth, being well skilled in the use of 
their weapons, and prejudiced in favour of their national dress. The 
armies of Austria and Bussia are formed of different nations in various 
costimics. When Napoleon was Emperor of the French, his enormous 
army was composed of many nations, in a variety of dresses. England 
at an early period brought armies into the field clothed in many fan- 
tastic ways, and with a great variety of arms ; this did not arise from 
their being formed of men of different nations, but from the manner in 
which the soldiers were recruited. The forces were raised principally by 
indiriduals of rank and wealth, who received a certain amount of money 
from the king, and paid their followers wages, some of whom were 
clothed in their chief's livery ; others at their own expense : this pro- 
duced a variety of dresses. Then the numerous descriptions of arms 
required different kinds of troops to use them. In the cavalry there 
were the men-at-arms, clad in armour, mounted on the best horses, and 
considered the elite of the army — they were men of high caste : the 
troops armed with cross-bows were dressed in a peculiar way; they 
were men of some wealth, for it was an expensive weapon. There were 
aniuobusicrs, pikcmen, and hobilers, all varying in dress ; and, from the 
nature of their anns, there was some reason for it. The hobiler was 
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a very iuferior description of cavalry mounted on a bad liorse. Some o! 
tlio iufantrjy as well as the cavalry, were armed with the crowbow, the 
arquebus, and the pike; besides which, there were archers carrying 
bows and arrows. This will account for the motley troops of those 
days, when there was no standing army. The men were raised by 
their chiefs to serve for a fixed time, or for a particular service, and 
when that time had expired, or the sen'ice was performed, they returned 
to their homes and resumed their former occupations. 

England is now in a ver}' different state ; and though we cannot say 
that we have a standing army, for without an annual vote of Parliament 
it would cease to be, yet wo may consider it a permanent one. It ia 
composed indificrently of English, Scotch, and Irish, all trained in 
the same manner, carrying the same arms, and using them equally well. 
The horses of our cavalry differ a little in strength, but are all equally 
good, and of one description. The men are recruited from the same 
class of people, and though varying in weight, arc all sufficiently strong, 
and equally bravo and active ; both heavy and light are instructed 
in out|M)8t duties and in skirmishing, and are expected in the charge to 
overthrow any cavalr}' that can be brought against them. Their arms 
are lances, swords, carbines, and pistob. Our infantiy are all armed 
with the musket and bayonet ; the rifles with a rifle-piece. We have 
battalions of grenadiers, and battalions of light infantry, who carry the 
same arms as the other regiments of infantry, and are all taught the 
same manoeuvres, and instructiMl in outpost and light infantry move* 
ments. They are all, without distinction, expected to bear the brunt of 
battle, and the one regiment ever has been, and ever will be, as forward 
in the fray as the other. 

Now, as there is no difference in the duties of our cavalry, and thoea 
of our infant r}' are all the same (the rifles always excepted), taking in 
turn our Colonial sor\'ice, why should there continue a distinction in 
dn*s8 ? In the cavalry we luive dragoon guards and dragoons, carbineers 
and huhsars, differently dressed, and. in some points, differently e(|uipped, 
but armed with the same woa|)ons, and performing the same duties. 
In the infant f}' we have grenadiers, who no longer carry grenades; and 
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wc have fusileers, who are no longer armed with the fusil. We have no 
inferior troops. Will the hussars allow themselves to be compared with 
hobOers, and say they are unfit to charge an enemy P Will the light 
infantry allow that they are not equal to the stand-up fight in line ? 
Certainly not ; there cannot be better troops than our hussars, there 
cannot be finer than our light infantry. We all know how distin- 
guished they both were during the Peninsular war, at the commence- 
ment of which, heavy and light dragoons were brigaded together ; they 
did outpost duty together, they skirmished together, and they charged 
and overthrew Napoleon's best troops together. They endured all the 
hardships of that war with the same unflinching resolution, and they 
emulated each other by the same determined bravery ; there was no dif- 
ference except in dress. Of the infantry exactly the same may be said. 

As there no longer exists, then, any good reason why troops using 
the same arms, and performing the same duties, should not wear the 
same dress, it is surely time to get rid of every thing that in any way 
interferes with the use of the soldier's weapon, or shakes the firmness of 
the horseman's seat. We should remove from the infantry grenadiers 
wings and grenades on their equipment, from light infantry the wings, 
and from these and all other regiments the white cotton tape, which is 
put on in almost as many varied ways as there are regiments in the 
sennce, to the great annoyance of the soldier, who must clean it with 
pipeclay and brush, to the injury of the cloth, and to the disgust of 
almost all military men. 

It is clear, then, that there is no plea for a variety of dress ; that 
garb which is well adapted to the duties of one mounted man, is so for 
another. The best dress for one footman is the beet dress for the 
other, where their duties and arms are precisely the same. All our 
cavalry, except the Household Brigade, should be light cavalry ; aU our 
infantry, light infantry and riflemen. Distinctions in the dress of 
different regiments arc very objectionable ; they create jealousy without 
answering any good purpose ; they are not the proper distinctions for 
conspicuous valour or good conduct. 

The British soldier values highly the decoration of a medal ; but to 
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diitributo them to every officer and private of a regiment, or to every 
man engaged in any general battle, defeatu the object by devtroying the 
diiitiuction. At the battle of Waterloo, in spite of the general gallant 
bearing of our victorioua army, there were amongst tlie troops, and 
indetnl, sad to say, amongst the officers, several cowards ! but they 
received medals as well as the bravest. No doubt, in the late bloody 
battles on the Sutledge, many instances could be recorded where medals 
were not desened. If whole regiments are to be marked with favour, 
there should be a eorp9 elite formed of distinguished officers and men 
who have been decorated with medals, and who might enjoy a small 
increase of pay, and certain privileges ; but if there are objections to the 
formation of such a corps, still the decoration for braveiy should only 
hang on the breasts of those who have earned it. It has been said that 
the French soldier is quicker than the British soldier ; tliiii probably only 
originates in the difference of training. The latter is fiur more enduring, 
patient, and obedient ; his gloiy and position is that of a fair stand-up 
fight, without passion or loss of temper. If worsted, he can retire from 
the contest without the feeling of utter defeat ; but he will sustain it as 
long or longer than any other warrior of ancient or modem timet. 
When in actual presence of the enemy, his bearing is majestic, cou- 
ragcous, magnanimous— silent withal, except when he utters the battle- 
shout in closing with the bayonet. His sense of honour is as high, and 
will not brook inferiority to any adversar}' that can be placed before 
him. Of vaiii-glor}' he has none ; and he is often a hero without knowing 
it, for he will perform the most daring actions as if they were in the 
ordinary routine of his duty, without uttering a boast or preferring a 
claim. Such is the general character of the British soldier. Of course 
it is not always sustained. Gallant deeds in the field of battle, whether 
performed with a rictorious or defeated army, are still gallant deeds, and 
tH)mc*tinK*s of more value in a retreat than on the advance : they should 
be rewarded bv a decoration. 

The term military, with regard to dress, is frequently very erroneously 
a|)plit*d ; the impn^ssiun on most minds of what is so, ia made by the 
dn-fm th«>y havt* boon accustfini€M| t«i see on soldiers, without considering 
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if such dress is adapted to the purposes of war. A cap, for instance, 
such as our lancers wear, though rich and brilliant in appearance, and 
decorated with a waving plume, does not protect the head from the 
blow of a sabre when on, and certainly will not do so when off, where it 
is almost sure to be in a rapid charge. Such a cap is not adapted to 
war, and therefore should not be considered military. Let us refer to 
the soldiers of Elizabeth's time, in Plate XIX. : are those big breeches 
military ? Are those still larger, in Plate XX., military ? Is that tall 
grenadier's cap, in Plate XXIX., military ? Was the ponderous wig 
full of curls, falling over the shoulders, with a three-cornered cocked-hat 
on the top of it, military ? All these in their time have been considered 
military ; and they were quite as much so as many parts of the soldier's 
equipment of the present day. No part of dress, however, can bo 
deemed military, nor should be put on a soldier, which in any way 
impedes his action, is inconvenient, uncomfortable, and not adapted to 
the purposes of war. 

It has been suggested by a cavalry officer in command of a regiment, 
tliat the heavy cavalry should be dressed in a short surtout coat, and 
the light dragoon in a round jacket. Why this distinction? How 
erroneous the proposition ! If we are to have heavy and light dragoons, 
the outpost duties of course fall to the lot of the latter, and then they 
require the skirted coat. Surely it must be most wanted by those most 
exposed to the inclemencies of the weather, which the light dragoons 
would be ; while the heavier, reserved for the brunt of battle, would be 
kept in quarters. But if these troops are armed in the same way, that 
which is an appropriate dress for one horseman is so for another. Of 
all the annoying devices that have been invented for a cavalry officer, 
aiguillettes and epaulettes are the most so ; they perfectly cripple him 
when mounted ; and the scales on the privates' shoulders are found to 
be exceedingly inconvenient, cramping the action of the arms, and of 
course diminishing the power of effectually using their weapons. 

No remark has hitherto been made on the dress of the rifle corps ; 
and it may be expected that it will escape censure. Not so, however, 
for the colour of their dress is not calculated for the purpose 
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intended. Wliilo the line uildier should be bright and briUiant, Um 
rifletnon should bo obscure : but our riflomen uv too dnrk ; tbev W« 
olmoBl block. Bto^k, perhaps, may be considered an obscuif coUnir, 
but it is much more conspicuous than many brigbt«r colours. Browns 
of rarious shades, and not rcry dark, and gruya, are much mors inriaibUi 
than the riilo-f^recn. 

It cannot escape tho observation of any one, bow wonderfully ProT». 
dcnco hsa provided for the security of many animals, by the sinuUrity 
of their colour to that of tho ground. Tho Irnre, when perfectly itill 
in her form, cannot be soon by the unpractised eye. The rsbbit u also 
difficult to see ; and so ia tho tiger in tho jungle. There are birda alao 
most difficult to disc«m when perfectly still on the ground j tho partridge 
the btrk, and many others. None of these arc black, nor arc they Tery dark 
in colour; if they were, they would instantly be discoTerrd ; but their 
colours bleud so with those of tho ground, tufts of dry graaa, aitd ahmha, 
that it requires great practice to detoct them. Bo it should be with IW 
riflemian, who takes up an eligible position to »M his rillo with adnalagt 
behind a shrub, a uMund, or hillock, or amongst undenrood, and son^ 
timoa behind the stems of treee. Eicept when tho smoke from the Ht* 
obtrgo of his rifle makea it erident where he ii, ho abonld be aa seeBra 
from dtaooTory as a hare or a partridge, llo ouinot be ao to Ua 
present drees ; the darkest ibUage, even that of the yow>tree, ia not ea 
dark as his dross ; acarody so are the deqiwt shadows in • wood : the 
stems of trees are brown, aad tome, wha the sun ahinea on tiMn, iiw 
bright. Tho rifleman's dress, tberoforo, should bo ritbor brown or greyt 
and not dark. There were some of the Portogoeae Ca^adorae dreiand in 
brown during tho Peninsular war, with black rqaipment, It wae a hand- 
aome dress, but too dark, though better adapted to the puf poaa tlun 
llie oolour of our riflemen. 

The eap of our lanoer regimenta baa aliea^ been mentioBed aa tnty 
objectionable. Tboro ia no good reason why a horaoMn canyiag a 
lanoe ahould be in a diflerent dreaa from a boneman armed wHh the 
sword and carbine. Ttw aquare pnurh of the light dnfoan wm toaai %a 
be in the way of the lanoe ; tberdbra a Ratter ooe waa gma to Umoi t 
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and thej required buckets to the stirrup-irons for the end of the lance 
to rest in. In other respects, any convenient dress for a mounted man 
is equally so for a lancer. It was absiurd to put them into a foreign 
dress because foreigners carried the lance. The fact is, the lance is a 
heavy dragoon weapon, and not calculated for outpost duty. 

Little has been written about the household troops, because they 
must be considered as separate from the rest of the army, having no 
Colonial duties to perform, and being always about the court. The 
cavalry brigade is magnificently appointed ; and if their helmets were 
deprived of the plume, and the officers' coats of the epaulettes and 
aiguillettes, and the men's shoulders of the scales, when they wear the 
cuirass, they would be greatly improved. If brought fresh into the 
field, there are no troops in the world would stand before them. 

The cap of the foot guards has been criticised. It is possible that 
they may admire and like it themselves ; but if an enemy should land on 
our coasts, there would be much more required of these brave soldiers 
than mounting guard; and then, when too late, they would deplore 
being hampered with such a head-dress. They could not embark on 
active service in so unwarlike a cap. 

If soldiers are wanted merely to enrich the pageant of state cere- 
monies, it is of little importance how they may be encumbered with 
rich, brilliant, and useless trappings. But if the British army is to be 
composed of warriors, the dress, arms, and equipment should be adapted 
to the purposes of war. The review dress should be the war dress ; our 
troops should march from the review-ground to embark for active 
service, perfectly equipped at all points for that service, without the 
slightest alteration, always ready and efficient, without any decoration 
expressly for reviews. 

Scarlet has been objected to as a bad colour for soldiers. No doubt 
it does not wear so well as many other coloured cloths ; but it has been 
the national colour for a vast number of years ; it has been worn in all our 
victories ; it is known as the British colour all over the world ; and there 
is no serious inconvenience in it. For troops of the line it is brilliant 
and imposing. It would be unwise to change it. But it is of vital 
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iiiiportaTice lu our anay that tho anna ■liould be of tba boit dweriptioa, 
r;mi the dress imd equiprocDte porfcctljr odaptod to tbc tiae of tbnn. 

B stren^h of the honietiuui consisU iu the united povors of two 
I, directed by the skill of one of th«m, tho rider. Th« aearrr Uwy 
MD be brought to bo tik« & centaur, the more formidable must tlii!^ be. 
If tho horse is orerweightod, power is diminished ; if tho rider ia triMd 
with a bwl wimjKin, he w nnt much to be feuvd. If be ia dogged willi 
tassels, strings, buckles, and strnps, or anj part of hia equtptDOBt «&• 
for hie att^mtion, nnd shakes liim in his uddle, ha ie rendered of tittk 
value. Tbo footman's power raeta in tho nqiid and acconte Bra of Un 
musket ; roetraiu the freedom of his limbs by uniuitable drew, ur ill- 
sdaptod equipment, arm him witb a weapon without t^imKit^g hin bow 
to use it, and be becomes himself useless. With regard to the dreM tit 
troops sorting in our Ooloniea, tlicrv oaght to be no diflirulty. Tha 
climate of Canada as the ooldeet, and that of India ae the hotteat, wn 
i«rj well known ; and we hove plenty of oxperienood ofBova and omd 
who know what dnwaca are beat suited to them. Sord^ it wonU be 
bettor to have n fixed costume for differvnt dimatm, than to lean tha 
drees of regiments to tbc fiuicy uf each commanding officer. In lotli^ 
the white linen jacket and tiowson aro perfectly luitad to the cUmMe j 
nothing can be cooler or mure agteeable to wear in exoeaonrt beat ; but 
many commanding ofScrrs sot their fitcoa against thia dreas, and diatnai 
the men by compelling them to wear doth when the heat ia •looat 
insupportable. In tbo winter season of India cloth is iiiiiiiiaiiij. Uw 
cold aomptimos being soTere. 

One of tbo important parta of a foot soldier's equipiMat ia bii knap 
sack ; various changes have been made in it from time to time^ bat doo* 
■eem to have boon quite succesafhl. Practical men aloaa Ma dadia oa 
the moat useftd kind, or the beat metbod of caiiTbg H. At praaanl, • 
atrap aoroaa tbo cheat, for the porpoae aS keeping the ihwilitrr T p apt in 
their places, is found to be so oppreasite lo the soMier, that he cannot 
march fiu- without loosming it. The pmeot knapsack, painted bladt. 
•eema to bo, in the ojiiniun of moat military msn, Tory teferiar ta a 
kaapaack made of an animal's skin , with the hair outwanU. 
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If the costume of the Highland regiments is really a national costume, 
and it induces the Scotch to enlist in those regiments when they would 
not enlist in others, it may be a reason for continuing it ; otherwise, 
thero can scarcely be a more unsenriceable dress. 

Having criticised generally, and rather severely, the present dress of 
our army, their arms and equipments, and pointed out those parts which 
are most objectionable, and require change ; having also deprecated the 
practice of sending our infantry by railways, instead of marching them 
from one quarter to another ; and, moreover, disapproved of the forma- 
tion of our army ; the Author is anxious to impress on the mind of 
his readers, that his motives are the kindest feelings towards the 
army, and the most anxious wish to benefit both officers and privates, 
by inducing the authorities to arm, clothe, and equip them more 
efficiently, more for their general comfort, and at less expense to the 
officers. 

To find fault is easy, but to correct errors is difficult ; and to devise 
any thing perfectly suited to the purpose intended, is more so. Never- 
theless, no improvement can take place until defects are detected. 
By the experience of the past we ought to benefit. 

On reference to the drawings and descriptions of dresses in this 
volume, we may trace the various changes which have taken place while 
armour was worn, and the gradual disuse of it. Fire-arms, which were 
at first unwieldy, uncertain weapons, heavy to carry and slow to fire, 
superseded but gradually bows and arrows. This is not surprising, for 
our bowmen were very expert, and renowned throughout Europe ; and 
it is hardly possible to conceive any thing more formidable than flights 
of thousands of well-directed arrows, carrying death into the ranks of 
the foe. The ease of holding a bow, and the rapidity with which arrows 
could be discharged, greatly retarded the general use of a lumbering 
matchlock ; however, as they improved in make, the firelock was more 
esteemed, and at last the musketeer superseded the archer. It "vnll be 
observed, tliat it was only on certain occasions of military pomp, that 
high crests and plumes, and inconvenient trappings, were iutroduced ; 
but when the soldier took the field, he was defensively armed with close- 
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flttutg BTtnour mado u flexible m pouible, uul a belawt flltiu|[ 
flrml}' on bis bead. Cumbraua drcaa 8ncc«)de«l armour; }aary bulF 
coats, euonnouB booti, and all the cquipmcnU, vere ua n e cMMifl y 
weighty. OraduaUy thoy booamo lightor ; and slowly aonitf of Um 
abaurdities, anch as enormous vigs, powder, pomatum, and tAils, (rills 
and ruffiee, were left o^ and tbe anny became habitod in a more 
tolarablo coahune. 

For thiity^ix years we bare been reposing on the lanrela gabiod at 
Watorloo, and havo since then rathtir blinked military impronAnetita ; 
whUe on the Coiitinuut tliey bare bt^en alire to every new iuTeution. 

Althougli it is most itostrablc that the dnwi of the British amiy 
shuuhl bo very different from that of all foreign armies (for tliis rouon vs 
should continue tbo acorlct), yet lo borrow {rom them wbatorer may be 
truly Taluable in arms, drees, or equipment, is quite light. Unfor- 
tunately, wo are too apt to adopt etrry noTolty we see, n^ardleaa ot 
utility. We bare introduced tbe large-topped, orenrwgfatod shako from 
the French ; we bare had the largv truwser frnm tho OnsiaA ; tbo front 
of tbe coat poddod and stiiflbd like tho Hussian- We have changrd 
fium one extreme to anuthvr, without good reason ; and w« hate ttiD 
tight coats, etiff stocks, high caps and tall plumes, all of wludli, it is to 
bo hoped, fur tho oumfort of our aoldien and the cAcien^ of our acny, 
will shortly be got rid of 

Having codearoured to show that there no hinger nists aay good 
reason for tbo great variety of drou which exists in our anny, and with 
the feeling that its fbrmatioo requires reoi^anitation, it is propoasd to 
rdonn both cavaliy and iniantry in the following m"™— i— to dirida 
the oavalry into heavy and light dragoons, and thw infaati; into 6^ik 
in&atry and rifles. 

Our cavalry forae at praaent oonnsts of 26 regtmmta, thtw dnrided i — 
a n^unenta oT cuiraaaion, 7 of dmgoott gitaida, 8 of baavy dngoMU, 
4 of light dro^uous, i of lancen, mni 5 of huaaan. 

Uur iufontiy forc« ooosista of 106 ntginienta, atohuiro of Colonial 
rrginiuuts ; but same of them hart moro than otto battaboD, ■<fi»«»fftt|>g 
in ail to Hi battalioaa ) composod of 7 battalions of foot gnn^ 6 uf 
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fusileers, 9 of Highlanders, 7 of light infantry, 4 of riflemen, and 81 
other battalions of the line. 

It is proposed to reform the armj as follows : — 

The household brigade, consisting of 3 regiments of cuirassiers, to 
remain as at present. 

3 regiments of cuirassiers, to be formed from the dragoon guards, and 
to be armed with lances, swords, and pistols. 

20 regiments of light dragoons, to bo formed of the remaining regi- 
ments of cavalry, all to be equipped and dressed in the same way, and 
to be armed with swords, carbines, and pistols. These regiments to 
take their turn of duty in India, as well as in all other parts of the 
world. 

The infantry to be reformed thus : — 

7 battalions of guards as at present. 

20 battalions of rifles, to be formed by 9 battalions of Highlanders, 
7 of light infantry, and 4 of the present rifles. The remaining 87 
battalions to be all made light injCsuitry ; making the whole force to 
consist, as at present, of 114 battalions. 

Three regiments of cuirassiers, armed with lances, would be irre- 
sistible. The lance is a heavy dragoon weapon, and not fit for outpost 
duty. Six regiments of cuirassiers are probably enough for our small 
army. The heaviest horses would, of course, bo selected for these 
troops ; but the light dragoons would, nevertheless, be sufficiently well 
mounted to oppose any cavalry in the world. 

To designate 87 battalions '' light infismtry," cannot afiect the 
strength or bravery of the individual soldier ; and these battalions 
would be quite as formidable in line as grenadiers, and more serviceable 
for all other purposes. The term "grenadier" has no longer any 
meaning, but that of a tall man with a very high cap ; it need, 
therefore, cause no regret if we lose it for ever. 

We have lately discovered how very wanting our army is in riflemen ; 
it is therefore proposed to increase them to 20 battalions. This number 
is not too many. No force should ever leave our shores without a pro- 
portion of riflemen with it. We have generally 20 or 21, sometimes 
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more, battalions of infantn' in India ; 5 regiments of rifles would be but 
a fair proportion of that force ; 3 battalions in Bengal, and one at 
each of the other presidencies. If we had had a rifle force with the 
army under Sir George Pollock when he forced the Khyber Ptos on 
his advance to Cabul, wo should have heard but little of the formidable 
jezail. Having thus reforme<l the army, the costume would be sim- 
plified, and that amazing variety, which is so useless, would be much 
diminished. 

It is suggested that the life guards and blues should not be altered, 
excepting to remove the plume from the helmets, and the epaulettes and 
aiguillettes from the officers' shoulders when wearing the cuirass ; and 
the scale from the privates* shoulders, giving them a simple strap. 

Tlie three regiments proposed to be made cuirassiers, to wear scarlet 
frock coats, single-breasted, straps on the shoulders, cuffs and collars the 
colour of the facing of the reg^ent ; grey trowsers, with stripes on the 
outside seams of yellow lace ; Wellington boots, with spurs to the heels ; 
steel lu*lmetB, with brass ornaments, without plumes or feathers. 
Arms — lanccH, straight threcH^dged swordi*, and pistols. 

The officers. — Scarlet frcK'k coats the same cut as the privates', gold 
straps on the shoulders. The rank of the officers to be distinguished by 
bands of lace round the cuffs : a field-officer to have three, a captain two, 
a subaltern one. Epaulettes to be woni only in full dress on foot, 
without the cuirass ; never to Ik.* worn mounted ; steel helmets, with 
brass omainents ; gn*y trowsers with stripes down the outside seams of 
gold lace : the same for dress. The coat without epaulettes to be the 
undress. Anns — long straight three-edged H]uiri>-poiuted swords, and 
pistols. 

Twenty regiments of light dragoons. — Blue frock coats, double- 
breasted, straps on the shoulders, cuffs and collars the colour of the 
facings of the re^ments ; grey trowsers, stripes down the outside seams 
of yc-llow lace ; Wellington boots, spurs fixed to the heels ; helmets, black 
with brass ornaments, to be made of a material which will not be too 
heavy, at the haine time stnin::, and will not be afftvted bv the sun or 
wet. No plumes or tVatliers. Arms— carbines, sabres, and pistob. 
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Officers' dress. — Coats of the same cut as the men's, gold straps on 
the shoulders. The rank to be distinguished by bands of lace round 
the cuffs, as described for the cuirassier. Epaulettes to be worn in full 
dress when dismounted, but never when mounted. Trowsers for dress 
and undress the same, grey, with stripes down the outside seams of gold 
lace. Arms — sabres and pistols. 

The horse artillery might be the same as the light dragoons. 

Eighty-seven battalions of light infantry. — Surtout coats, scarlet, 
double-breasted, straps on the shoulders, cuffs and collars the colour of 
the facing of the regiment ; grey trowsers, with stripes down the outside 
seams of yellow lace ; helmets black, with bronze ornaments, without 
plumes or feathers ; short gaiters and shoes. The pouches to run on 
straps round the waist, so that they can be carried behind or before at 
pleasure. The bayonets to hang from the waist belts, either on the right 
or left side, as may be most convenient for drawing and returning them. 
The pouches wiD, of course, traverse on the opposite side : this will 
relieve the shoulders from all weight, except that of the knapsacks, and 
provisions when carried, which is enough for that part of the body. 
The coats to be made sufficiently roomy to admit of a warm waistcoat 
with sleeves in cold weather. Arms — good detonating muskets and 
bayonets. 

The officers. — Scarlet surtout coats of the same cut as the privates', 
gold straps on the shoulders, cuffs and collars the colour of the facings 
of the regiment. The rank to be distinguished by bands of lace round 
the cuffs. Epaulettes to be worn when in full dress, but never in the 
field when with the troops. Trowsers grey, with gold lace down the 
outside seams. Helmets black, with bronze ornaments. Straight 
swords with sharp points. 

Riflemen. — Grey surtout coats, double-breasted, of a light shade; 
trowsers a light brown or dark drab colour, with black stripes down the 
outside sexims ; short gaiters and shoes ; helmets in shape like the 
light infantry, but in colour the same as the trowsers, a light brown or 
dark drab, with bronze ornaments, without plumes or feathers. 

Liout^nant-Colonol E. Napier, in his proposed alterations in our 
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military dress, Sic,, recommends a horse-hair plume on a moTable pifDi 
coming out of the top of the helmet, as a shelter against the rays of the 
sun. Surely this would greatly increase tlio top weight of the helmet ; 
and the slightest breeze would blow it on one side, so as to expose the 
helmet to the sun. A plume is, moreover, in every respect an intfon* 
Ycnient and bad ornament for a soldier's head-dress. The best protec- 
tion from the rays of the sun is a highly-glazed linen case for the 
helmet : if it is wadded with cotton, it will be more perfect : white is 
probably the best, but if it is highly glased the colour is not of so much 
importance. 

It is most desirable to get rid of the stiff leather stock worn by the 
privates. A smooth piece of brown leather, sewn inside of the collar of 
the coat, sufTicicntly stiff to prevent the collar from sinking down, would 
render any stock or neckcloth unnecessary. Tlie throat is much lest 
liable to disease by being kept cool, than when encircled by a warm 
neckcloth, which first creates perspiration and afterwards causes cold. 

With regard to the construction of military caps, there are two 
excellent materials which seldom seem to be used for that purpose ; one 
is light wicker-work, the other is cork. The latter is veiy light, is a 
non-conductor of solar heat, impervious to water, and hardly possible to 
be cut through witli a sabre. 

It is proposed that the officers should have but one description of 
coat, which is made fuU dress by adding epaulettes, and undress by 
merely wearing gold straps on the shoulders. This will be a great 
saving of expense ; and when officers change their regiments, the &cingB 
and buttons will only have to be altered. Nothing can be more 
agreeable to wear than the frock coat, and with epaulettes on the 
tfliouldcrs it will be rich and handsome. 
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Plate XL VII. 

In this Plate there are pourtrayed, the present head-dresses of our 
army, and those proposed. 

No. 1, is the helmet lately decided on for the heavy cavalry. It has 
two great defects : the first is the plume, which is in every sense of the 
word, as already explained, most objectionable for a horseman ; the 
second is the peak, which, coming to a point almost like the head of a 
salmon, is not well calculated to protect both eyes from the glare of the 
sun ; and it is brought down in continuation of the curve of the head- 
piece, which brings it so near the nose, that the wearer cannot see 
straight before him without throwing back his head or his helmet. 

No. 2, is a helmet proposed for the cuirassiers. 

No. 3, is the present cap of the light dragoons, of which there are 
only four regiments in the army ; the others, though called light 
dragoons, are lancers and hussars. The objections to this cap are, its 
height and the plume ; and there is no protection to the back of the 
head. It is, nevertheless, a better head-dross than the lancer or huissar 
cap, both of which are equally without the slightest protection to the 
back of the head : the lancer cap is shown in Plate XXXYI., also in 
Plate XXXYII., and again in Plate XXXTX. ; and in the latter Plate 
the hussar cap is also drawn. 

No. 4, is a helmet proposed for all our light dragoons. 

No. 5, is one of our present infantry caps : they are exceedingly 
objectionable, because the men cannot keep them on their heads, and 
they are also devoid of protection behind. 

No. 6, is proposed for our infantry. 
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Tlie present liea\7 dragoon helmet, and the infantry cap, hare a small 
peak beliiud, wliich is for the purpose of ket»ping the rain out of the 
neck ; and it may also be intended for the protection of the back of the 
head from the cut of a sabro ; but it will not answer either for the one 
or for tlie other purpose. Moreover, it can be but of little avail aa to 
protection in the infantry cap, as the material of the cap itself can be 
cut through with tlie greatest facility any where, except straight down 
from the top. It is therefore proposed to have a shifling-guard for the 
back of the head and neck, which would hang on to three buttons under 
the small projection behind, shown in the helmets, figs. 2, 4, and G. 
Thin guard is represented by fig. 7 : it should be uuide of the same 
material as the helmet, and lined vrith soft leather, lianging by three 
small leather straps. It woidd always be on the helmet during a march 
and when in the field, but need not be used in fine weather, when in 
quarters. It will perfectly protect the back of the head and neck from 
a sabre cut, and as perfectly keep the rain out of the neck. 

"With regard to the shape of these proposed helmets, they vary but 
little. They are ornamented on the front with the same devices as the 
present helmets and caps. They can be made either of metal or any 
other material calcidated for the purpose, and of any colour, if not made 
of polished steel. Polished steel is very brilliant in appearance, but it is 
troublesome to keep bright, and if made sufficiently thick to protect the 
head from a sabre cut, becomes too heav}- ; it is therefore necessary to 
make it of thin plates of steel, and have transverse bars, cither inside or 
outside, to strengthen it. 

There seems to be no good reason why a helmet adapted to 
cavalry should not be equally so to infantry, provided it is not too 
h(>avy. There is no difference in the shape of that proposed for infantry 
and those for cavalr}', except in the bar which passes over the crest. 
Fig. G, is perhaps the handsomest of the three. The shape of ihete 
hrhm^tH surely is handsomer tluui the helmets and caps drawn opposite 
ti) them, and if pn^iHTly nuule, would be most comfortable to wear, and 
miaptcd t(» tlie purjMise intende<l. We have now become reconciled to 
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the iniautry cap without feather or plume, and should think them 
uuniilitary if again worn : very soon should we feel exactly the same 
regarding the plumes of the cavalry ; and if, fortunately, they should be 
discarded, it is not likely that they will ever be resumed. 



Plate XLVIII. 

Ix the foreground of this Plate is a private of infimtry in the proposed 
dress. In the background are an officer and a private ; the former in 
the dress in which officers should always appear on parade, without 
epaulettes ; the latter is in marching order, with his pouch brought to 
the front, which would be its position in battle. A broad leather belt 
should be worn round the waist, to which the pouch could be attached 
by a runner, so that it can at pleasure be brought to the fix)nt or rear. 
Both the belt and pouch must be constructed for the purpose. The 
bayonet at present is hung on the left side ; but it admits of a doubt if 
the method now practised of fixing it is the best ; it is possible that it 
would be more readily fixed and unfixed, and returned to its scabbard, 
if suspended on the right side ; if so, the pouch could pass fipom the rear 
to the front, and back again, as easily on the other side. The man in 
marching order is represented with the strap across the chest, as at 
present worn ; but it is very desirable that some better method of 
carrying the knapsack should be invented, as the strap above-mentioned 
is found to be very painful, to the chest. 

This dress has nothing about it that can in any way incommode the 
wearer. Tlie helmet would sit firmly on the head, without top weight ; 
it is high enough to prevent concussion from a blow, and to admit 
sufficient air within ; it may be black, with brass ornaments, or with 
bronze ornaments, or made of any colour. Steel is too troublesome to 
keep clean, and too hot for tropical climat<?s. 
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Plate XLIX. 

In this Plate three officers in full dress are represented ; one of 
cuirassiers, without the cuirass, another of light dragoons, and the third 
of infantry. 



Plate L. 

In this last drawing are represented a cuirassier dismounted, armed 
with hince and long straight sword ; in the distance is a light dragoon. 

It may, perhaps, be more desirable to have six regiments of heary 
dragoons armed with lances, than three regiments of cuirassiers, bj 
which the expense of cuirasses would be saved, and the regiments be 
more generally useful. Under these circumstances, there would be a 
saving of expense in the proposed dresses ; for the only increase would 
be in additional cloth for the skirts of the soldiers* coats, while a 
considerable diminution in expense would take place bj getting rid of 
plumes, cap-lines, shoulder-scales, and the hussar dress in the eavalry ; 
and shoulder-wings, white tape, and the heavy cross belts, with brass 
plates on them, in the infantr}'. Both cavalry and infantry would then 
be more comfortably and more efficiently clad. The difference of 
expense, however, in the one dress or the other, is not worth a con- 
sideration. Enghind can surely afford to dress her troops in the best 
manner ; and the most appropriate is the most economical method. 



1G8 EXPLANATION OF VARIOUS PARTS OF ARMOUR. 

The Bascinet — wan a light helmet, so trailed from its likein*8H to a 
basin, generally without a nsor; but the vitjor was sometimes acldeil. 
It wa8 worn in the reigns of Edward II. and III., and Hichanl II., by 
most of the English infantry. 

Tlie Salade — was a sort of light casque, without a crest ; they were of 
different forms ; Rometimes they had visors. Nos. 7 and 8, in Plato XV., 
are salades. 

The Skull — was a head-piece, without a visor or bever, lik«» a bowl or 
basin. 

The Hufden — was a head-piece something like the skull; it waj* 
worn by archers ; it is mentioned in Queen Eliiiabcth*8 time, 

Tlie Castle — was a close head-piece ; a corruption, probably, from tht» 
French word casquetel, a small light helmet. 

Tlie Morion — a kind of open helmet, without visor or bever, somewhat 
resembling a hat. It was commonly worn by arquebusiers and muiu 
jjuetiers. Xos. 1 and 2, in Plate XXV., are morions. 

Tlie Pot — was an iron hat with a broad rim. Figs. 3 and G are potii, 
in Plate XXV., though they do not differ mnch from morions. 

Pileus. — A cap worn by the Bomans, something like our night-cap. 
It is oflon seen on medals ; it was given to the slaves on their gaining 
freedom, who were then called liberti, and thence became the symbol of 
freedom. Suetonius, speaking of the great joy the people of Rome had 
at the death of Nero, says, they ran about the city with the pileus on 
their heads. 

Apvx. — A light Roman (*ap. with a rod in the middle of it. 

Tutulus. — A Roman cap, lined with woollen, and in the form of a 
cone. 

(ralerus. — A Roman cap made of the skins of victims. 

Petasus. — A cap used by travellers, worn in On-ece and Rome. 
Alexander the (in^at at feasts wore the petasus; it had a rim or margin 
narrower than modem liats. The figure of Merrur}- is frequently n»prr- 
sente<l with it. oniament4Ml with wings. 
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DESCEIPTIOX OF DEFENSIVE AEMOTJE FOE THE BODY. 

Plate Mail — consisted of a number of small laminae of metal, com- 
monly iron, laid one over the other like scales of fish, and sewed on to a 
strong leathern jacket. 

The Hauberk — ^was a complete covering of mail from head to foot, 
consisting of a hood joined to a jacket, with sleeves, breeches, stockings, 
and shoes of double chain mail, to which were added gauntlets. Some 
hauberks opened before, some behind. 

The Haubergcon — was a coat composed either of plate or chain mail, 
without sleeves. 

Tlie Jazeraimt or Jazerine — was a jacket strengthened with plate. 
It is mentioned in ancient romances, but there is no specific descrip- 
tion of it. 

The Akcton — was a quilted leathern jacket worn under the armour. 
In the romance of Alexander (fourteenth century) a knight is pierced 
" t]m)ugh bninny and shield to the akedoun.^* 

In a wardrobe account of the time of John, in the Harleian Library, 
No. 4573, is an entry " for a pound of cotton to stuff" an aketon for the 
king," which cost twelve pence ; and the same amount was expended in 
quilting it. The aketon was worn by the English infiintry. The gam- 
beson, or wambasium, seems to have been something of the same kind ; 
it was a quilted tunic, stuffed with wool, fitting the body, and worn 
under the haubergeon. 

The Cuirass. — Armour for the breast and back, consisting of two 
parts, imited at the sides of the body. They were originally made 
of leather, whence cuirace, or cuir, i.e. leather. Some may have been 
made of cuir-bouilly, a manufacture of boiled leather, which was very hard 
and durable, and was used in the middle ages for various parts of armour. 

The Halccret— was a kind of corselet of two pieces, lighter, but some- 
thing like the cuirass. 
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The Brigandine — takes its name from troops on the Continent by 
which it was first worn, who were called brigands ; they were a ligbi- 
armed, irregular force, much addicted to plunder. The brigandine con* 
siisted of a number of small plates of iron sewed upon quilted leather, a 
good defence to the body against the sword and pike. There are several 
in the Tower. The archers in Plate XIX. wear them. 

Almaine-Eivcts. — It is difficult to discover the exact form of them. 
They were overlapping plates held together by rivets, for the lower part 
of the body, and were of foreign make. In the reign of Henry VIII., a 
person, by name Guide Portavarii, merchant of Florence, agreed to 
funiisli 2000 complete harness, called almaine-rivets, consisting of a 
salet, a gorget, a breastplate, a backpkte, and a pair of splyntes, for tlie 
price of 10*. sterling. 

Corslet. — A suit of armour, chiefly worn by pikemen. The word, 
strictly speaking, meant only that part covering the body, but was 
generally used to express the whole suit, including head-piece and 
gorget ; the back and breast, with skirts of iron called tasses, or tossets, 
covering the thighs. 

Pauldroons. — Pieces of armour for the shoulders. 

Brassarts. — Pbte armour for the upper part of the arm, reaching 
from the shoulder to the elbow, sometimes in a single piece, sometimes 
in a series of overlapping plates. 

Splints. — Small overlapping plates for the defence of the bend of the 
arm ; they constituted part of the suit caUed almaino-rivets. 

CuLsst'S, or Cuissarts. — Strips of iron rivetted together for the protec- 
tion of the thighs. 

Genouillieres — were flexible knee-pieces, with joints like those of a 
lobster. 

Tapul. — The jK»q)endicular ridge down the centre of a breastplate. 

Ta;»st*ts. or Tooes. — Flexible plates, which were hooked on to the 
hkirt:) of the cuinu»s. 

Greevvs. — Plate armour for the legs. 

iStUcrt'ts. — The overhipping plates which formed the shoe of an armed 
knight. 
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ARMOUR FOR HORSES. 

The Chamfrien, or Chamfron. — Formed of copper, brass, or iron. It 
covered the front of the head, and had sometimes a spike projecting 
from the centre of the forehead. There were also demj-chamfrons, 
reaching only half way down the horse's head. 

Crinere, or Manifere — consisted of a number of plates hooked 
together, placed down the mane, to guard the neck of the horse. 

Poitrinal — was the buttock-piece ; it descended nearly to the hocks. 

A horse fully armed was said to be barded, frequently erroneously 
written barbed. 



THE END. 
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